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Che Past Year ant the Present.” 


WE gladly welcome a second series of the 
Illustrated Year Book of Wonders, Events 
and Discoveries, the design and execution of 
which we had occasion to commend last 
Christmas, The present volume is fully as 
well executed as its predecessor, and the 
occurrences of the past year which it de- 
scribes, as well as those of the coming one 
of which it heralds the advent, confer on it, 
if possible, a more exciting interest. 

Imagine for a moment a year-book during 
the reign of the Plantagenets, and such in 
fact are the romantic pages of Froissart. 
War must have needs been its sole burden, 
science and literature a mere blank. In 
1857 we should have had a lively chronicle 
of the campaigns of the Black Prince in 
France. In 1850 we have Prince Albert 
establishing the apotheosis of peace, by 
setting on foot a grand exhibition of the 
works of all nations, Henceforth it must 
ever be one of the principal functions of a 
year-book to record the great feature of our 
own day—the astounding progress of science, 
and its application to the purposes of human 
life, and to the amelioration of our social 
condition, A few years back, and who 
would have believed in marvels that are 
now of every-day familiarity ? The difficulty 
seems now to prescribe any bounds to the 
progress of discovery. Every season brings 
its wonder with it: last year it was the 
erection of the Britannia Bridge, this season 
it is the Electric Telegraph, and what it 
may be next year Heaven only knows, 

But we will not delay our readers with 
reflections that must arise in every thought- 
ful mind; but proceed at once to the facts 
collected in the volume before us, and that 
pretty much in the order in which they are 





*«“The Year-Book of Remarkable Occurrences 
and Discoveries: Edited by John Timbs.” Arthur 
Hall, Virtue & Co. 
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narrated, dwelling first on the lighter and 
more fugitive topics. The first popular 
rarity of the year was unquestionably the 
first appearance in England of a living hip- 
popotamus from the remote shores of the 
Upper Nile. And here it may be remarked 
that among the many interesting problems 
that have been left for their solution to the 
science and enterprise of the present age, is 
that of the source of this patriarch of rivers, 
and there is at length every reason to be- 
lieve that its discovery is near at hand. In 
a pleasant abridgment of the recent and 
arduous journey of Dr. Krapf to the mount- 
ains of Central Africa, we find that he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to the vicinity of the 
snow-covered peaks of Kilimanjaro, in which 
the head-waters of the Nile are to be sought 
for. The animal brought to this country 
was taken from its waters, as we learn, at a 
distance of two thousand miles above Cairo. 


“ The Zoological Society had long been anxious 
to obtain a living specimen of this great amphibi- 
ous quadruped for their Menagerie. Several at- 
tempts with this object have been made within the 
last twenty years, but uniformly with ill success ; 
so that the offer of an American agent at Alexan- 
dria to give 5,000/, for an animal of this species, 
delivered to him at the above city, entirely failed 
to induce any speculator to encounter the risk and 
labor of an expedition to the White Nile for this 
purpose. The desire of the Zoological Society was 
communicated to Abbas, Viceroy of Egypt, by the 
Hon. Mr. Murray, our excellent Consul at Cairo, 
and an energetic advocate of the interests of 
science everywhere, The Pasha was deaf to Mr. 
Murray’s hint; doubtless, seeing the difficulty of 
gratifying the Society’s wishes. Hasselquist, on 
the authority of ‘a credible person,’ who lived 
twelve years in Egypt, states it to have been im- 
possible to bring the living animal to Cairo; and 
Cuvier remarks, the French savans attached to the 
expedition to Egypt, who ascended the Nile above 
Syene, did not meet with one Hippopotamys; but 
M. Caillaud asserts that he saw forty in the Upper 
Nile; though their resort lay some fifteen hundred 
miles, or more, from Cairo. Here they are often 
shot with rifle-balls; but to take one alive wasa 
much more difficult matter. However, the requi- 
site commands were given by the Viceroy, and the 
proper parties sent in search of the animal. 

“This was in August, 1849, when the hunters 
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having reached the island of Fobaysch, on the 
White Nile, about 2,000 miles above Cairo, shot a 
large female Hippopotamus in full chase up the 
river. The wounded creature turned aside and 
made towards some bushes on the island bank, but 
sunk dead in the effort. The hunters, however, 
kept on towards the bushes, when a young Hippo- 
potamps, supposed to have been recently brought 
forth, being not much bigger than a new-born calf, 
but much stouter and lower, made a rush down 
the bank to the river; it had nearly escaped, 
owing to the slipperiness of its naked skin, and 
was only secured by one of the men striking the 
boat-hook into its flank, while another lifted it into 
the boat, The scar of the wound is atill visible on 
the left side ; but it was much nearer the haunch 
when the animal first arrived ut Cairo, its relative 
position having changed with the growth of the 
body. 

“The wound was of course dressed as soon after 
the capture as circumstances would admit, and the 
captors started with their charge down the Nile. 
The food of the young animal was their next anx- 
iety; he liked neither fish, flesh, fruit, nor grass, 
and, failing in these four courses, the hunters 
were fairly puzzled. They must, however, have 
been indifferent observers; else milk would at 
once have suggested itself as the best sustenance 
for a newly-born mammal. At length the thought 
came; the boat was stopped at a village, all the 
cows were seized and milked, and the young 
charge lapped up the produce with alarming 
celerity. They then took with them a stock of 
milk, but it would not keep; so they were com- 
pelied to ‘ take it in’ new from the cow; or rather 
they took with them a good milch cow, just as that 
useful animal is taken on board an Indiaman, 
where, by the way, a large number of infantine 
passengers has made milk as scarce as would our 
Hippopotamus, But in this case, he had all the 
supply to himself; and in this ‘milky way’ he 
reached Cairo on the 4th of November, 1849. The 
color of his skin at this time was a dull reddish 
brown. He was, of course, first shown to the 
Pasha, (an honor claimed by royalty in all cases of 
prodigies,) the Hon. Mr. Murray was apprised of 
his arrival, and to his residence the young animal 
was conveyed, with a military escort, and the due 
form of imperial present-making. So far is the 
Hippopotamus now removed from the observation 
of men, that the present specimen created intense 
wonder and interest in Cairo; gaping crowds 
filled its narrow sandy streets, and a whale at Lon- 
don Bridge would not excite half so much curi- 
osity. 

“It being thought safer for the animal to winter 
in Cairo than to proceed forthwith on his journey, 
the Consul bad duly prepared to receive the young 
stranger, for whom he had engaged a sort of nurse, 
Hamet Safi Cannana. An apartment was allotted 
to the Hippopotamus in the court-yard of the Con- 
sul’s house, leading to a warm or tepid bath; his 
milk-diet, however, became a troublesome affair ; 
his craving for milk whilst under Mr. Murray’s 
care actually created a scarcity of that article at 
Cairo, for the new-comer never drank less than 
from twenty to thirty quarts daily. 

“ By the next mail after the arrival of the Hip- 
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popotamus, the Consul dispatched the glad tidings 
to the Zoological Society; and great was the joy 
at No. 11 Hanover Square, and at the Regent's 
Park. Preparations were then made for shipping 
the animal from Alexandria. The chosen vessel 
was the Ripon, one of those well-appointed steamers 
which resembles a luxurious hotel rather than a 
sea-going vessel. On the main-deck was built a 
house from which were steps down into an iron 
tank in the hold, containing 400 gallons of water; 
the whole being constructed and fitted up at 
Southampton, from a plan by Mr. Mitchell, the 
able Secretary to the Zoological Society. The tai! 
used by the Hippopotamus ‘as a bath, was filled 
with fresh water every other day; for which pur- 
pose, in addition to the supplies from time to 
time tuken on board, was used the condensed 
water of the ship’s engines, which amounted to 
300 gallons per day. It was proposed to use sea 
water; but Mr. Mitchell foresaw that should the 
Hippopotamus take to salt water, how would he 
be affected by the change on his arrival in the 
Regent’s Park, where the supply of the ocean 
draught might not be compatible even with the 
prospectus of the last new Water Company. 

“ Karly in May, the Hippopotamus left the Con- 
sul’s hospitable quarters, and was conveyed in the 
the canal boat with Hamet Safi Cannana to Alex- 
andria. Here his debarkation was witnessed by 
10,000 spectators. The Consul accom panied his 
four-footed friend, and, for safety, applied to the 
governor of Alexandria for an escort ; and a strong 
body of the Pasha’s troops accompanied the ani- 
mal and Hamet to the spot where the Ripon was 
moored. Here he embarked, There were on 
board his Excellency General Jung Bahadur Ram- 
agee, and the Nepaulese princes, his brothers, 
The Ripon also took to the Zoological Society a 
collection of quadrupeds and birds, among which 
were an Ibex from Mount Sinai, a lion, a leopard, 
two lynxes, an ichneumon, some civet cats, and a 
variety of serpents, lizards, and desert rats. A 
young giraffe was also to have formed part of the 
collection, but it was unfortunately drowned in the 
canal after reaching Alexandria. 

“The Hippopotamus bore the voyage so well as 
to increase in fatness; he lived exclusively on 
milk, of which he consumed daily about forty 
pints, yielded by several cows on board. He was 
very tame, allowed himself to be freely handled 
by his Arab attendant, Hamet, whom he followed 
like 4 faithful dog ; and who was seldom away for 
more than five minutes without a summons to 
return in the sound of a loud grunt. Hamet slept 
in a berth with the Hippopotamus, strange bed- 
fellow as he was; and thus they arrived in the 
Ripon at Southampton, on Saturday, May 25. He 
was landed early in the morning, sent by special 
train by the South Western Railway to London, 
and was safely housed at ten o'clock at night in 
the comfortable quarters prepared for him in the 
Regent’s Park. Thus the whole of the arrange- 
ments for his transport from Cairo were most suc- 
cessful, and reflect the highest credit on the energy 
and ability of those concerned in them. It will 
readily be understood that no ordinary difficulties 
had to be surmounted in his maintenance at Cairo, 
in the first instance ; and afterwards in getting him 























down to Alexandria, shipping him on board the 
Ripon, supplying him with the vast quantities of 
fresh water necessary for his bath, transferring him 
from the steamer to the railway, and thence to the 
Gardens. It appears, however, that throughout 
the whole of this eventful journey, from the island 
where he was captured, every thing contributed to 
4 favorable issue to the Viceroy’s liberal desire to 
assist the Zoological Society in the most interest- 
ing and important enterprise which they have ever 
undertaken. 

“ On arriving at the Gardens, Hamet walked first 
out of the transport van, with a bag of dates over 
his shoulder, and the Hippopotamus trotted after 
him; now and then lifting up his huge grotesque 
muzzle, and snuffing at the favorite dainties ; 
with these he was duly rewarded on entering the 
apartment, adjoining which had been prepared for 
him a bath, 

“Next morning, the Hippopotamus was first 
seen by the members of the Society, when his 
healthy condition, his docility, and attachment to 
his Arab attendant, and the evident enjoyment 
with which he plunged and gambolled in the 
water gave satisfactory testimony of the care 
which had been bestowed on him, and the fore- 
sight with which the Society’s arrangements had 
been laid for his reception, Although yet under a 
twelvemonth old, his massive proportions indica- 
ted the enormous power to be developed in his ma- 
turer growth ; and the grotesque expression of his 
physiognomy far exceeded all that could be im- 
agined from the stuffed specimens in museums, 
and the figures which had hitherto been published 
from the reminiscences of tuavellers.” 

Scarcely inferior to the excitement caused 
by the Hippopotamus, was the nine days’ 
wonder caused by the arrival among us of 
the Nepaulese Ambassador, who came from 
the remotest recesses of the Himalaya to 
pay his respects to Queen Victoria. Of 
the origin and antecedents of this prince we 
are also furnished with a pleasant account, 
of which we shall give an abridgment. 
We have no space, however, to enter into a 
detail of the intrigues and chances which 
have elevated him to his present position, 
and must content ourselves with a brief 
chronicle of his doings while in this coun- 
try :— 

“Within the past year we have had a distin- 
guished claimant of this class in Jung Bahadur, 
the Prime Minister of Nepaul, and Regent of the 
minority in the government of that country. Ina 
letter from Calcutta, written on April 7, the very 
day of his embarkation for England, he is thus in- 
troduced :— 

“+The visit of the Nepaul Minister will be, I 
imagine, the most remarkable one you have re- 
ceived this century. Rammohun Roy was aclever, 
quiet, intellectual Bengalee Hindoo gentleman, 
who, I believe, turned Unitarian, and died in En- 
gland. Dwarkanath Tagore, whom the good folks 
at home appeared to think a very great man, was 
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a humbug; in fact, he was rich only—or thought 
to be so. The Pasha of Egypt was comparatively 
next door to you, and a Mahommedan; but our 
“ Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Nepau- 
lese,” fresh from his mountains, is a genuine and 
strict Hindoo—a nobleman of the Rajpoot caste 
and the Goorka tribe—the most valiant, and now 
nearly sole independent, of the native states. As 
he will probably remain in England two or three 
months, you may perhaps see, and will, | am sure, 
be interested byhim. He is thirty-two years of age 
only; rather slight in figure, but neatly formed; 
strong, firm, and agile as a hart ; forming a strong 
contrast with his two stout, or rather fat brothers, 
who accompany him. His features are of the 
Tartar cast. He appears to have great physical 
courage. On his way down to Calcutta in the 
steamer, passing through the jungly shores of the 
Sonderbunds, some object of game exciting his at- 
tention, regardless of tigers and alligators, and to. 
the great alarm of his followers, he jumped over- 
board into the water or mud, and returned, equally 
safe and unsuccessful,’ : 

“Then we read of another extraordinary feat 
performed by His Excellency, during his stay at 
Patna. The exploit consisted in riding to the sum- 
mit of a large masonry granary on the back.of a 
hill pony, which animal is famous for its sure- 
footedness ; still, a more trying experiment, both 
to the rider’s nerves and to the pony’s paces can 
scarcely be conceived; the height of the dome is 
about two hundred feet, with two most peculiarly 
awkward and dangerous staircases leading to the 
summit. 

“His Excellency, General Jung Bahadur Koor- 
man Ramagee, arrived in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Ripon, at Southamp- 
ton, on Saturday morning, May 25. The Prince’s 
suite consisted of twenty-four persons, amongst 
whom were his brothers, Colonel Jugget Shum- 
shere Koorman Ramagee, and Colonel Dheer 
Shumshere Koorman Ramagee. The General 
came to this country as Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the Government to the Queen of England; 
and he was charged with a complimentary letter 
and costly presents for her Majesty; the embassy 
being also accompanied by Mr. M’Leod, private 
secretary to his Excellency, and Captain Cava- 
nagh, political agent at Nepaul. 

“Jung Bahadur and his suite are Buddhists; 
and, on account of their strict notions respecting 
their religion, diet, and ablutions, and their dread 
of having their food, or the vessels which contain 
it, touched by Christians, they were compelled to 
engage the whole of the fore-cabins and saloons of 
the Ripon, in which they fitted up a cooking appa- 
ratus, constructed out of a large square box made 
of planks and paddle-floats, filled with mud and 
sand. The fuel they used was charcoal, Their 
principal food on board was poultry, kids, eggs, © 
rice, and vegetables. They took in themselves, at 
each port they touched at, whatever water they 
used. 

«Jung Bahadur was treated with great distinc- 
tion by the Governor-General of India, having 
been received in full Durbar, at Calcutta, and 

luted with nineteen guns on his arrival and 
departure. Although 80 young, he has already 
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proved himself a successful warrior, and is one of 
the most perfect marksmen ever seen. He used 
repeatedly to fire at and strike a bottle from the 
mast-head of the Ripon during the voyage from 
Alexandria. He was seasick after he left Egypt, 
and so ill that it was determined to land him at 
Marseilles, in order that he might reach England 
through France. He, however, through the kind- 
ness and attention of all on board, got better, and 
was enabled to enjoy the voyage. He was very 
fond of all the amusements and games entered 
into by the passengers during the voyage, and 
cordially joined in them, He was particularly 
delighted with the music of the Ripon’s band, and 
rewarded the musicians most munificently. 

“The Embassy was welcomed in truly magnifi- 


cent style by the Hon. East India Company enter- | 
taining Jung Bahadur and his companions at a | 
grand banquet ut the London Tavern, on Saturday | 


the 15th of June, The company included some of 
the principal functionaries of state, members of 
both houses of parliament, and a number of gen- 
tlemen of eminence connected with India and the 
Fast India Company.” 


Jung Bahadur was now presented to the 
Queen, and his dusky but handsome face 
and his magnificent costume studded with 
diamonds, were eagerly sought for among 
the fashionable work tle appeared at pub 
he dinners. fre quented the opera, aml even 
the of the Reval 
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notice of the crowning achievement of the 
year, the submarine electric telegraph :-— 


“The greatest miracle of modern science—the 
Electric Telegraph—has, within the past year, ac- 
quired a grand extension of its working in the first 
interchange between England and France, destined 
to form the future key for instant communication 
with the European continent. This achievement 
is illimitably suggestive of great and glorious re- 
sults to the entire human family. It will do more 
to calm its dissensions than a century of Peace- 
Congress sittings; and its increase of international 
benefits approximates to the promises of inspired 
prophecy. 

“One of our most profound electricians is re- 
ported to have exclaimed, ‘Give me but an un- 
limited length of wire, with a small battery, and | 
will girdle the universe with a sentence in forty 
minutes.’ Yet this is no vain boast; for so rapid is 
the transition of the electric current along the lines 
of the telegraph wire, that, supposing it were possi 
ble to carry the wires cight times round the earth 
it would oceupy but ene second af time! 

“In 1842, Morse conceived his subaqueous plan, 
which, in December, 1°14, he submitted to the 
United Ptates’ Tn the 
autumn al the 
undertook t 
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from London to the official residence of the Port- 
Admiral at Portsmouth. 

“Schemes for telegraphing across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific were triumphantly expounded to 
the wonder-loving public, soon after Morse’s suc- 
cess. It was, however, urged that great difficulty 
must, unquestionably, attend the construction of 
any telegraph over the comparatively moderate 
extent of rivers or lakes, owing to the impediments 
presented by anchorings, and the passage of ves- 
sels; but these become next to insuperable, when 
looked at in connection with the stupendous experi- 
ment of reading off continuously wires over thou- 
sands of miles of sea, or even of the reading them 
through channels. 

“The chief obstructions that present themselves 
(said the objectors) occur in the physical configura- 
tion of the sea itself—its rocks, and currents, and 
the agitation of its waves; albeit it is contended 
by philosophers, that at certain fixed fathoms 
down, the ocean is tranquil; and that the water, 
from its superincumbent weight, becomes almost 
solid, so that a wire, when sunk, might be looked 
upon as literally lodged or embedded in 4 sort of 
oceanic cement. Independently, moreover, of the 
physical, let us look at what we may designate the 
conjectural side of the affair, Fancy « shark or 6 
sword fish tranefixing his fine upon the insulates 
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wire, destined to form the connecting link, which 
was coiled ‘midships’ upon an immense reel or 
drum, 15 feet by 7 feet. The copper wire was 
coated with gutta percha, was 9-16ths of an inch in 
dinmeter ; it weighed about five tons, and the cyl- 
inder two. 

“The preliminary arrangements of laying down 
the connecting wires from the coast at Dover and 
Cape Grinez, which for better protection from the 
chafing of shingle is, to the extent of about 400 feet, 
incased in lead tubing, having been made, prepara- 
tions were commenced on Tuesday to complete the 
undertaking ; but in consequence of the boisterous 
weather it was postponed until the following day. 

“ On Wednesday, the weather being moderately 
fair, the Goliath was moored off the Admiralty 
Refuge Pier, and was provisioned for the day, hay- 


| ing on board a crew of thirty men. There were 


also on board Mr, Jaceb Brett; Mr. J.C, Wollaston, 


| C. B.; Mr. PF. Edwards, and other scientific gentle- 


men, The Goliath rode out to the Government 
pier with her telegraphic tackle and apparatus on 
board, under a calm sea and sky, and a favoring 
wind; and then being fully under weigh, she 
steamed out at the rate of about three of four 
miles an hour inte the open sea, in a direct track 
for Cape Grinea, twenty-one miles across channel, 
the eearest landmark to the Paglieh coast, and 
lying midway between Calais end Roulwne The 
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a fire, when it readily forms a delicate and 


durable cement, not only answering all the | 


purposes of common paste, but admirably 
adapted for joining together paper, carda, 
&e., in forming the various beautiful and 
tasteful ornaments which afford much em 
ployment and amusement to the ladies. 


When made of the consistence of plaster 


clay, models, busts, bas-relievos, &e., may be 
formed of it, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high polish and very durable 


\ MAXIM OF BRUYERE, 

However dissatisfied a man may be with 
his immediate portion of riches, power, 
or other good things, yet he is always 
thoroughly satisfied with the stock of sense 
and understanding with which he hath been 
gifted. 

ANECDOTE OF DR. DWIGHT. 

A young clergyman once called upon Dr. 
Dwight, and inquired respecting the best 
method of treating a very difficult and 
abstruse point in mental philosophy, upon 
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which he was preparing a sermon. “I can- 

not give you any information on the sub 

| ject,” the celebrated theologian replied, “ for 

_ Lam not familiar with such topics, 1 leave 
them for young men.” 


NEW YORK As It In TO BR, 


We know nothing more frightful than to 
look at a plan of New York, and faney 
what it will be when the whole island is 
built upon, Never was so noble a gift of na- 
ture so sacrificed to mathematical precision 
and utilitarian caprice, Let the reader im 
agine a dozen of Harley-streeta, Baker 
streets, and Edgeware-roads, all parallel to 
each other, and extending in a straight line 
from six to ten miles in length, without a 
Hyde park, a Regent's park, or a Hamp- 
stead intervening, and intersected rectangu- 
larly at unvarying intervals by a couple of 
| hundred cross-streets, all the ditto of each 
other, and he will have some notion of 
what New York is to be—Daily News. 

{London Paper. 














Chronicle of the Week. 


On Saturday evening last the hearts of the 
whole city were made glad by the announce- 
ment of the arrival of the Africa, bringing 
tidings of the safety of the Atlantic. We 
can hardly recall an instance where a single 
item of news has startled the whole popula- 
tion into such a fever of joy. The announce- 
ment was made from the stages of the vari- 
ous theatres, and was received with such 
plaudits as would have thrown into the 
shade even the greeting of Jenny Lino. 

As had been currently surmised, the At- 
lantic was unable to keep her course to the 
westward, after being disabled in her ma- 
chinery ; and it certainly speaks well for the 
sailing qualities of the vessel that she was 
enabled, with her small breadth of canvas, 
to effect the return, in so boisterous a sea- 
son, within the time reported. 

—— Little thus far has been done at 
Washington. The new postage-bill, and a 
change in the tariff, are still subjects of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sewarp, of New York, has 
introduced a resolution inviting an inquiry 


into the propriety of reducing the weight of 
our silver coin. 

—— A letter from Mr. Houston upon the 
Union question has attracted some attention. 
Among the chit-chat of Washington 
is the report, that the veteran Kossura has 
made application to our government for its 
interference with the Turkish powers, in his 
behalf. He is represented as living in a 
dismal state of bondage, and as quite en- 
feebled in health. 

In this connection, we quote from an En- 
glish paper some account of the death and 
burial of the soldier Bem. It appears ina 
letter dated Aleppo, Dec. 10 :— 

« A higher power has interposed to determine the 
duration of poor Bem’s detention in this place. I 
have just returned from his funeral. You know I 
stand very little upon ceremonies, yet there is a 
melancholy pleasure in observing the rites paid to 
a fellow-exile by foreigners in a strange land. 
Bem’s sickness was neither very long nor painful ; 
a month before his death he was riding out. Some 
slight attacks of fever gave him no anxiety; and he 
could not be persuaded to take any medicine until 
three or four days before his death. 
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“ His dwelling lay very low between gardens near | 
the banks ofa river. According to the unanimous | 
opinions of physicians the spot was exceedingly un- 
healthy. Their admonitions, however, were disre- 
garded. Every physician told him that his frame, 
weakened with wounds and hardships, bad not | 
vital foree sufficient to withstand an attack of fever, 
which would be dangerous to a strong man and 
which might in all probability he avoided by leav- 
ing bis unhealthy dwelling. In the evening he 
complained of pains in the abdomen , about eleven 
he said he felt better, and slept with few intermis 
sions until two, when be died. At ten next morn 
ing, as we went to visit bim, his body lay extended 
on a bier, and several persons were engaged in 
washing and dressing the corpse, while mollahs 


. 


respondent gives this notice of his prob- 
able action in relation to the clergy, and of 
the general political condition of that 
country :— 

~ General Arista is a cautious man, and it is Bot 
generally believed by bis partisans that he will do 
any thing directly against the clergy. He knows, 
or ought to know, that, notwithstanding many 
cling to the Church from edueation and habit, the 
minds of the great majority of the inhabitants are 
rapidly becoming alienated from it, and it ls prob- 
able the time is not far distant, when the people 


| of their own accord will call loudly for a reform 


in that quarter. 

« The Priests are not liked, and people are daily 
becoming more bitter against them, The Cholera 
had the effect of showing them in a truer light than 
before, producing a revulsion of feeling on the 


| part of every community in the Republic against 


the would-be Saintlike beings, who in the midst 
of suffering and distress, instead of manifesting 


| kindness, appeared to be divested of all human 


feeling, exacting the last penny of their dues before 


, performing the ultimate services to the afflicted. 


siyus O1 milliary were Posted ON tue tise vs ps o-. 
sion, many of the soldiers of which pressed forward 
to carry the coffin, even old Kerim Pasha would in- 
sist upon bearing a hand. Near Friedhofe the 
coffin was deposited in the grave of a saint, where 
prayers were said. Arrived at the grave the body 
was taken out of the coffin and deposited in a 
grave five or six feet deep, the head lying towards 
Mecca. 

“The threads by which the winding sheet was 
secured were then cut, and the grave was filled up 
with large flat stones. The promise, which Bem 
had often repeated of late to relate to us the entire 
history of his life, has not been fulfilled. It is 
stated that he was only fifty-six years of age, al- 
though he appeared much older. His body was 
uncommonly weakened, but his restless spirit re- 
tained its force and vivacity to the last. From the 
moment of his transition to Islamism, all his efforts 
were directed to make his knowledge and experi- 
ence useful to his new fatherland, and the Sultan, 
whom he greatly esteemed. I can say very little 
of his political belief; it is certain that he was any 
thing but a Democrat, and hated Socialism. He 
was heart and soul a soldier. The aims which he 
set before himself he followed up with great perse- 
verance. His conversation was lively and intellec- 
tual; he was especially lively when speaking in 
the French language, of wiich he was completely 
master. He bore his detention with great resigna- 
tion, and was quite resolved to close his tumultu- 
ous life here.” 


Recent intelligence from Mexico 
brings news of the election of General 
Arista for president. A well-informed cor- 








The people remember this, They see a miserable 
example of that benevolence they have been 
taught was the ruling principle of the fathers of 
the Church. They know they are deceived, and 
ere long perhaps the consequences may be felt by 
those who were the authors of it. 

“The public debt, at least that called the interior 
debt, has been lidated, in q of 
which the Government will have, in the end, re- 
duced the amount of it to a considerable extent. 
They know at all events the exact amount to be 
paid, and if the same be not allowed to accumu- 
late by any more illegal proceedings, or unjust ex- 
actions, it can at length be provided for. Several 
of the most influential of the Deputies are deter- 
mined to insist on a reduction of the duties, in 
order to render the practice of smuggling of no 
avail. 

“ A strong desire has for a long time been mani- 
fested to encourage emigration. It appears to bea 
settled question here now amongst all classes, that 
without this the country cannot prosper. It is 
confidently asserted that the coming administration 
will take this matter in hand at once, and enact 
favorable laws for the purpose. 

“The greatest difficulty existing here, aside from 
religious intolerance, is the little attention paid by 
the Legislatures of the States to the general laws. 
Each one of them considers itself absolutely inde- 
pendent, making laws in direct opposition to those 
of the General Government, to the great prejudice 
of the people, causing interruption of business 
and sometimes loss of fortune. The laws do not 
even appear to be properly understood, and less 
attended to. Legal processes also are attended 
with such delay, that many suffer wrongs rather 
than have recourse to the tribunals, 

“This country is yet new, many sources of 
wealth are still untried, and with capital and 
enterprise much is to be done. When there is 
a stability of the Government, (of which I now see 
every prospect,) capital, instead of being sent 
away, will be invested here to great advantage ; the 
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weulthy inhabitants will draw forth their concealed 
treasures, which have for years lain dormant, and 
they will circulate for the benefit of all; the fine 
estates will be improved and embellished, roads 
will be made, labor will be provided for the idle, 
and poverty and wretchedness will be banished 
from the cities. 


—— Amongst the recent deaths, may be 
mentioned that of Major Avauste Davezac, 
who was twice Chargé d’ Affaires for the 
United States at the Hague. He was aid- 
de-camp of General Jackson at the battle of 
New Orleans, and remained ever after on 





intimate terms with that distinguished man. 
He was somewhat known as a political 
speaker, but has latterly fallen from distinc- , 
tion in that career. His age was seventy- | 
four, and he was a native of France. 
The Baltimore papers announce the death ! 
of Mr. Ricuarpsoy, the Attorney-General 
of Maryland. 
We have kept our readers informed, 
by medium of various articles from English 
and American papers, of the condition of 
the arctic exploring fleets upon the eastern 
coast of North America. We here give 
some account of experiences upon the west-_ 
ern coast. The information is derived from 
English papers :— 





“ Dispatches have been received from Capt. Col- 
linson, of the Enterprise, dated Port Clarence, 
Sept. 13, and from Capt. McClure, of the Investiga- 
tor, dated Kotzebue Sound, July 28. Capt. Collin- 
son had gone as far north as the 74th degree of 
latitude, but was unable to proceed further, owing 
to the ice, which left no opening for his vessel. 
Seeing no chance of being able to reach Cape Bath- 
urst at that time, he set sail for Point Hope, where 
he arrived on the 3ist of July, and from there to 
Grantley Harbor. His intention was to proceed to 
Hong-Kong, where he would remain until the Ist 
of April for further instructions. Capt. McClure, 
of the Investigator, writes that he passed the Aleu- 
tian group on the 20th of July, got fairly out of 
Behring’s Straits on the 27th, and was in a fair way 
of reaching the ice by the beginning of August, 
As we have already stated, the Herald communi- 
cated with the Investigator off Point Hope on the 
3ist of July, and the Plover a second time fell in 
with her on the 5th of August, in latitude 70 deg., 
and longitude 159 deg. 52 min. West, “ when she 
was standing to the North under a press of sail, 
and in all probability reached the vicinity of Point 
Barrow fifteen days previous to the Enterprise,” 
and found the coast line comparatively free from 
ice. 

“Capt. McClure’s plan, in the event of the season 
having been favorable, was to get to the northward 
of Melville Island, and resume his search along the 
shores and the islands adjacent as long as the 
search could be carried. In the spring he will 





send out parties provisioned for forty days, to 


make every possible search by land. Should 
these parties return without tidings of the missing 
ships, he will then, if possible, push on to Wel- 
lington Inlet, examining every place practicable, 
in the direction of Jones’s Sound. Should he reach 
that point without finding any traces of the missing 
expedition, he will deem it his duty to return to 
England as speedily as possible. He adds :— 
“¢In the event of this being our last communica- 
tion, I would request you to assure their Lordships 
that no apprehension whatever need be entertained 
of our safety until the autumn of 1854, as we have 
on board three years of all species of provision, 
commencing from the Ist of September proximo, 
which, without much deprivation, may be made to 
extend a period of four years; as moreover, what- 
ever is killed by the hunting parties, I intend to 
issue in ‘-u of the* 71 rations, which wil’ still 


—— Horace VERNET, the famous histori- 
cal painter of France, whose Algerine pic- 
tures are among the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of modern times, has just published 
an engraving after a new work, called “ The 
Two Scourges of the Nineteenth Century.” 
These two Scourges are the Cholera and 
Socialism. The picture represents a public 
square, with a scaffold and a guillotine. 
The scaffold is covered with corpses, and 
the French tri-color is cast like a shroud 
around the body of a soldier. The two 
Scourges sit in the foreground, before the 
scaffold; the Cholera is playing a trium- 
phal air on a flute made from a human 
bone; while Socialism, represented as a 
skeleton, is reading a number of M. Proup- 
Hon’s journal, Le Peuple. M. Verner is 
clearly no Socialist. 

—— Among the most interesting lectures 
of the winter, has been a course upon Art, 
delivered by request of the artists, in the 
rooms of the Stuyvesant Institute. The 
last was spoken to a very attentive audi- 
ence, by Parke Gopwin, Esq. His style 
and views may be judged of by these broad 
periods :— 

“ Art is unteachable. It is a perpetual wonder 


to its possessor, no less than to the world, and it 
makes use of handicraft, knowledge, talent, as an 
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imperial monarch uses his satraps and satellites. 
They and its slaves are obedient ministers, but 
not its equals, much less its own august and sacred 
personage. 

“ Art, however, is not merely an unconscious in- 
spiration. In a peculiar sense it is the artist's 
own—the soul of his soul—an energy, not infused 
or breathed into him from time to time for special 
purposes, but an inmost, sovereign, and ineradica- 
ble property. In a word, it is genius—that intui- 
tive, penetrating, and creative faculty, which sees 
into the heart of things, and then shapes them into 
what form it pleases—receiving all the manifold 
aspects of life in its own melting heart, and then 
pouring them out in new and more splendid com- 
binations of beauty. 

“ But while the subject matter of Art is always 
an Idea, the theatre and ground of its representa- 
tions is the natural world. Hence, it does not deal 
with mere logical ideas, with the pure affirmations 
of universal reason, but with those thoughts which 
are in immediate relation to the soul, and are capa- 
ble of a direct translation into outward form.” 





The frigate St. Lawrence has re- 
cently sailed with its freight of American 
produce for the World’s Fair. Large quan- 
tities of grain, flour, meats, dc, have been 
shipped, and, as we understand, but com- 
paratively few samples of our manufactures, 
or machinery. Among other things from 
the west, Mr. Lonewortu has sent forward 
samples of his Sparkling Catawba wine, 
which cannot fail, we think, to tickle the 
palates of even the Burgundian burghers. 
How it will bear transportation, remains to 
be proved. 

— Dickens’ Household Words give this 
private history of the great palace of glass: 


“It was Friday, the 14th of June, Mr. Paxton hap- 
pened to be in the House of Commons, conversing 
on this subject with Mr. Ellis, a member of it, who 
accompanied him to the Board of Trade to see 
what could be done. Then, nothing could be 
done; for Mr. Paxton (who is one of the busiest 
men in England, whose very leisure would kill a 
man of fashion with his hard work) was off imme- 
diately to keep a special appointment at the tubular 
bridge over the Menai. After his journey, the next 
morning, the conversation with his friend, the M. 
P., was clinched by another and more than usually 
powerful burst of thunder in that day’s issue from 
Blackfriars. His mind was made up; ‘and,’ said 
the Duke of Devonshire, at a recent public meeting 
at Bakewell, ‘I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve 
to undertake what he did not fully accomplish.’ 
To have engagements for every day in the week in 
different parts of England and Ireland, together 
with the management of the estates at Chatsworth, 
did not much matter; there was still time to be 
found for concocting the plans and details of a few 
square acres of building. Tuesday morning, the 
18th of June, found Mr. Paxton at Derby, seated— 
as chairman of the Works and Ways Committee 
of the Midland Railway, to try an offending points- 
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man. This was the first leisure moment he had 
been able to secure since he resolved to plan the 
great building. At the end of the table stood the 
culprit; and upon it, before the chairman, was in- 
vitingly spread a virgin sheet of blotting-paper. 
As each witness delivered his evidence, Mr. Pax- 
ton appeared to be taking notes with uncommon 
assiduity ; and when the case closed, one of his col- 
leagues turned specially to him, saying, ‘ As you 
seem to have noted down the whole of the evidence, 
we will take the decision from you.’ ‘The truth 
is, whispered the chairman, ‘I know all about this 
affair already, having accidentally learned every 
particular last night. This,’ he continued, holding 
up the paper, ‘is not a draught of the pointsman’s 
case, but a design for the Great Industrial Building 
to be erected in Hyde-park.’ 


—— We copy from a Paris correspondent 
of the London Literary Gazette the follow- 
ing rich notice of the French Art of Puff- 
ing :— 

“ A curious specimen of what may be called the 
meurs littéraires of this country was exposed, a 
few days ago, before a court of justice, in the 
course of some squabble between two tradesmen. 
Leon Gozlan, well known to the public as a dram- 
atist, lately received a commission for the feuilleton 
of one of the daily newspapers. He immediately 
drew up a detailed account of the plot he intended 
to employ, with descriptions of the principal 
scenes and incidents. He then charged an adver- 
tisement agent to carry this document round to 
the principal tradesmen, and in his name to pro- 
pose to them, (of course, for a consideration,) to 
introduce their names and addresses, with puffs 
on their wares, in particular places. His prospec- 
tus ran somewhat in this way :—‘ Chapter I. Mar- 
riage of the Hero and Heroine. (Here the author 
can introduce the name and address of the former’s 
tailor and of the latter’s milliner, with a glowing 
description of the excellence of the garments.) 
Chapter 20. The husband, having obtained preof 
of his wife’s guilt, rushes upon her with pistols 
and poison, that she may choose which death she 
will die. (Names of gunsmith and druggist to 
come in here.) Chapter 21. She dies, and is to be 
buried. (Name of undertaker.) Chapter 22. Turns 
out to be only in a trance, and is brought to life by 
Dr. + —— street.” In short, there was not a 
single chapter, nor single incident, which our in- 
genious author did not propose to make the ve- 
hicle of a puff. Opinions may perhaps differ as to 
the literary value of this line of novel writing; but 
at least all will agree in admitting that it is a bold 
and daring advance in the noble art of advertising.” 





THE BOOK WORLD. 


We had occasion to allude last week to 
the new work upon the Mexican War, by 
Mr. Kenpatt, and bearing the name of the 
AppLetons as publishers, It is magnifi- 
cently issued, with fine colored lithographic 
drawings, executed in the best style of the 
Paris artists. The letter-press, too, is from 
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the Paris printing-offices, and is of that 
sharp and delicate form of type which dis- 
tinguishes the Dinors of France. 

Yet it is matter of regret to us, that a 
monument of our national victories should 
be made up at the hands of foreign artists. 
If there is something so heroic and worthy 
of high record, in our late Mexican cam- 
paign, as to make its history a good lesson, 
it should be made a popular lesson, and a 
lesson taught by our own teachers. 

If the work in question were one of strate- 
gic detail, and scientific aim, there might 
seem some apology for seeking the best of 
foreign artists to complete the illustration ; 
but, for a popular descriptive record, in- 
tended to unite the charms of picture with 
such leading facts as would make the history 
true and graphic, we cannot but regret the 
recourse to foreign printers and artists. 

It can never be a popular book; its price, 
if nothing more, would forbid. And it seems 
to us highly unfortunate that Mr. Kenna. 
should have perilled the success of his capital 
reputation as a writer, by laying his work 
under the incubus of extravagant foreign 
prices. 

—— The Westminster Review for the 
January quarter contains quite a remark- 
able article upon the present religious con- 
troyersies in England, entitled the “ Battle 
of the Churches.” 

It is liberal to a degree that will undoubt- 
edly startle the old and conservative patrons 
of the English Church. Yet it is written 
with a sincerity, earnestness, and honesty of 
tone, that will commend it widely. 

The writer abjures the present insensate 
opposition to the Papists, while he deplores 
that action of the Pope, which plants new 
church hierarchies upon British soil. He 
further maintains that the present national 
ecclesiastic organization is a nurse of Ro- 
manism; and in failing to unite national 
sympathies, offers a reason and an incentive 
for those divisions and schisms, which excuse, 
if they do not promote, the new and inde- 
pendent action of the Holy See. “The pri- 
mary necessity of a free people,” he says, 
“is an incessant change of thought and char- 
acter ; and the primary duty of their govern- 
ment is to readapt their institutions to the 
successive states of the national mind. To 
suppose that this law of change in human 
society will make an exception in favor of 
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religion, is a weak defiance of all experi- 
ence. 

“ However fixed the objective sources of faith 
may be, they cannot fall on changing minds, with 
unchanged results. New arts, new literature, new 
wealth,—an unaltered distribution of social classes 
—a quickened circulation of ideas—a copious im- 
portation of foreign thought,—inevitably produce 
a different people, before whom you cannot present 
the problems of religion with only the old re- 
sults.” 

And the writer goes on to argue for a 
new national creed, which shall combine 
sects, popularize ecclesiastic ordinances, and 
bestow the old church estates for the pro- 
motion of education, and the support of so 
many forms of faith as the people may 
elect. 

In the same number of this quarterly is 
a eulogistic notice of Mr. Bamry’s “ Angel 
World,” and a long paper on Spanish litera- 
ture, based mainly upon the recent work of 
Mr. Ticknor. 

—— Among the new books announced as 
forthcoming, in London, is one by Joun Rus- 
KIN, called “ The Stones of Venice.” 

The special title of the first volume is 
“The Foundation.” It will be richly illus- 
trated, and be valuable for those interested 
in art. 

—— Dr. Busunett’s “God in Nature,” a 
work of great power, and which elicited 
much discussion in this country, has been 
recently republished in London by Mr. Cuar- 
MAN. 

—— Anew drama, by Madame Dupevant, 
entitled “ Claudié,” has been performed for 
the first time, very recently in France, with 
very great success. “It is a dramatic idyll, 
the action passes wholly amid rustic scenes, 
and a perfume as of new-made hay impreg- 
nates the air; but the story itself is one of 
suffering and crime.” i 
WitHetm Mernuo1p, the author of 
the “ Amber Witch,” is at Berlin, preparing 
for admission into the Roman Catholic 
church. He was formerly the pastor of a 
parish in Pomerania. 

—— Mr. Wius has a new book in press, 
to be entitled “Hurry-graphs, or Sketches 
from Fresh Impressions of Scenery, Celebri- 
ties, and Society.” 

— Mrs. Exter has also a new book in 
progress, intended as a gift-book, which will 
he entitled “ Watching Spirits, or the Minis- 
try of Angels.” 
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From “Sharpe’s Magazine,” 
Che Post Yoor aut the Present.” 


Wer gladly welcome a second series of the 
Illustrated Year Book of Wonders, Events 
and Discoveries, the design and execution of 
which we had occasion to commend last 
Christmas, The present volume is fully as 
well executed as its predecessor, and the 
occurrences of the past year which it de- 
scribes, as well as those of the coming one 
of which it heralds the advent, confer on it, 
if possible, a more exciting interest. 

Imagine for a moment a year-book during 
the reign of the Plantagenets, and such in 
fact are the romantic pages of Froissart. 
War must have needs been its sole burden, 
science and literature a mere blank. In 
1857 we should have had a lively chronicle 
of the campaigns of the Black Prince in 
France. In: 1850 we have Prince Albert 
-establishing the apotheosis of peace, by 
setting on foot a grand exhibition of the 
works of all nations. Henceforth it must 
ever be one of the principal functions of a 
year-book to record the great feature of our 
own day—the astounding progress of science, 
and its application to the purposes of human 
life, and to the amelioration of our social 
condition. A few years back, and who 
would have believed in marvels that are 
now of every-day familiarity ? The difficulty 
seems now to prescribe any bounds to the 
progress of discovery. Every season brings 
its wonder with it: last year it was the 
erection of the Britannia Bridge, this season 
it is the Electric Telegraph, and what it 
may be next year Heaven only knows. 

But we will not delay our readers with 
reflections that must arise in every thought- 
ful mind; but proceed at once to the facts 
collected in the volume before us, and that 
pretty much in the order in which they are 





*«“The Year-Book of Remarkable Occurrences 
-and Discoveries: Edited by John Timbs.” Arthur 
Hall, Virtue & Co. 
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narrated, dwelling first on the lighter and 
more fugitive topics. The first popular 
rarity of the year was unquestionably the 
first appearance in England of a living hip- 
popotamus from the remote shores of the 
Upper Nile. And here it may be remarked 
that among the many interesting problems 
that have been left for their solution to the 
science and enterprise of the present age, is 
that of the source of this patriarch of rivers, 
and there is at length every reason to be- 
lieve that its discovery is near at hand. In 
a pleasant abridgment of the recent and 
arduous journey of Dr. Krapf to the mount- 
ains of Central Africa, we find that he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to the vicinity of the 
snow-covered peaks of Kilimanjaro, in which 
the head-waters of the Nile are to be sought 
for. The animal brought to this country 
was taken from its waters, as we learn, at a 
distance of two thousand miles above Cairo. 


“ The Zoological Society had long been anxious 
to obtain a living specimen of this great amphibi- 
ous quadruped for their Menagerie. Several at- 
tempts with this object have been made within the 
last twenty years, but uniformly with ill success ; 
so that the offer of an American agent at Alexan- 
dria to give 5,000/. for an animal of this species, 
delivered to him at the above city, entirely failed 
to induce any speculator to encounter the risk and 
labor of an expedition to the White Nile for this 
purpose. The desire of the Zoological Society was 
communicated to Abbas, Viceroy of Egypt, by the 
Hon. Mr. Murray, our excellent Consul at Cairo, 
and an energetic advocate of the interests of 
science everywhere. The Pasha was deaf to Mr. 
Murray’s hint; doubtless, seeing the difficulty of 
gratifying the Society’s wishes. Hasselquist, on 
the authority of ‘a credible person,’ who lived 
twelve years in Egypt, states it to have been im- 
possible to bring the living animal to Cairo; and 
Cuvier remarks, the French savans attached to the 
expedition to Egypt, who ascended the Nile above 
Syene, did not meet with one Hippopotamus; but 
M. Caillaud asserts that he saw forty in the Upper 
Nile ; though their resort lay some fifteen hundred 
miles, or more, from Cairo. Here they are often 
shot with rifle-balls; but to take one alive was a 
much more difficult matter. However, the requi- 
site commands were given by the Viceroy, and the 
proper parties sent in search of the animal. 

“This was in August, 1849, when the hunters ° 
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having reached the island of Fobaysch, on the 
White Nile, about 2,000 miles above Cairo, shot a 
large female Hippopotamus in full chase up the 
river. The wounded creature turned aside and 
made towards some bushes on the island bank, but 
sunk dead in the effort. The hunters, however, 
kept on towards the bushes, when a young Hippo- 
potamus, supposed to have been recently brought 
forth, being not much bigger than a new-born calf, 
but much stouter and lower, made a rush down 
the bank to the river; it had nearly escaped, 
owing to the slipperiness of its naked skin, and 
was only secured by one of the men-striking the 
boat-hook into its flank, while another lifted it into 
the boat. The scar of the wound is still visible on 
the left side ; but it was much nearer the haunch 
when the animal first arrived at Cairo, its relative 
position having changed with the growth of the 
body. 

“The wound was of course dressed as soon after 
the capture as circumstances would admit, and the 
captors started with their charge down the Nile. 
The food of the young animal was their next anx- 
iety; he liked neither fish, flesh, fruit, nor grass, 
and, failing in these four courses, the hunters 
were fairly puzzled. They must, however, have 
been indifferent observers; else milk would at 
once have suggested itself as-the best sustenance 
for a newly-born mammal. At length the thought 
came; the boat was stopped at a village, all the 
cows were seized and milked, and the young 
charge lapped up the produce with alarming 
celerity. They then took with them a stock of 
milk, but it would not keep; so they were com- 
pelled to ‘ take it in’ new from the cow; or rather 
they took with them a good milch cow, just as that 
useful animal is taken on board an Indiaman, 
where, by the way, a large number of infantine 
passengers has made milk as scarce as would our 
Hippopotamus. But in this case, he had all the 
supply to himself; and in this ‘milky way’ he 
reached Cairo on the 14th of November, 1849. The 
color of his skin at this time was a dull reddish 
brown. He was, of course, first shown to the 
Pasha, (an honor claimed by royalty in all cases of 
prodigies,) the Hon. Mr. Murray was apprised of 
his arrival, and to his residence the young animal 
was conveyed, with a military escort, and the due 
form of imperial present-making. So far is the 
Hippopotamus now removed from the observation 
of men, that the present specimen created intense 
wonder and interest in Cairo; gaping crowds 
filled its narrow sandy streets, and a whale at Lon- 
don Bridge would not excite half so much curi- 
osity. 

“It being thought safer for the animal to winter 
in Cairo than to proceed forthwith on his journey, 
the Consul had duly prepared to receive the young 
stranger, for whom he had engaged a sort of nurse, 
Hamet Safi Cannana. An apartment was allotted 
to the Hippopotamus in the court-yard of the Con- 
sul’s house, leading to a warm or tepid bath; his 
milk-diet, however, became a troublesome affair ; 
his craving for milk whilst under Mr. Murray’s 
care actually created a scarcity of that article at 
Cairo, for the new-comer never drank less than 
from twenty to thirty quarts daily. 

“ By the next mail after the arrival of the Hip- 
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popotamus, the Consul dispatched the glad tidings 
to the Zoological Society; and great was the joy 
at No. 11 Hanover Square, and at the Regent’s 
Park. Preparations were then made for shipping 
the animal from Alexandria. The chosen vessel 
was the Ripon, one of those well-appointed steamers 
which resembles a luxurious hotel rather than a 
sea-going vessel. On the main-deck was built a 
house from which were steps down into an iron 
tank in the hold. containing 400 gallons of water ; 
the whole being constructed and fitted up at 
Southampton, from a plan by Mr. Mitchell, the 
able Secretary to the Zoological Society. The tank 
used by the Hippopotamus as a bath, was filled 
with fresh water every other day; for which pur- 
pose, in addition to the supplies from time to 
time taken on board, was used the condensed 
water of the ship’s engines, which amounted to 
300 gallons per day. It was proposed to use sea 
water; but Mr. Mitchell foresaw that should the 
Hippopotamus take to salt water, how would he 
be affected by the change on his arrival in the 
Regent’s Park, where the supply of the ocean 
draught might not be compatible even with the 
prospectus of the last new Water Company. 

“ Early in May, the Hippopotamus left the Con- 
sul’s hospitable quarters, and was conveyed in the 
the canal boat with Hamet Safi Cannana to Alex- 
andria. Here his debarkation was witnessed by 
10,000 spectators. The Consul accompanied his 
four-footed friend, and, for safety, applied to the 
governor of Alexandria for an escort ; and a strong 
body of the Pasha’s troops accompanied the ani- 
mal and Hamet to the spot where the Ripon was 
moored. Here he embarked. There were on 
board his Excellency General Jung Bahadur Ram- 
agee, and the Nepaulese princes, his brothers. 
The Ripon also took to the Zoological Society a 
collection of quadrupeds and birds, among which 
were an Ibex from Mount Sinai, a lion, a leopard, 
two lynxes, an ichneumon, some civet cats, and a 
variety of serpents, lizards, and desert rats. A 
young giraffe was also to have formed part of the 
collection, but it was unfortunately drowned in the 
canal after reaching Alexandria. 

“The Hippopotamus bore the voyage so well as 
to increase in fatness; he lived exclusively on 
milk, of which he consumed daily about forty 
pints, yielded by several cows on board. He was 
very tame, allowed himself to be freely handled 
by his Arab attendant, Hamet, whom he followed 
like a faithful dog ; and who was seldom away for 
more than five minutes without a summons to 
return in the sound of a loud grunt. Hamet slept 
in a berth with the Hippopotamus, strange bed- 
fellow as he was; and thus they arrived in the 
Ripon at Southampton, on Saturday, May 25, He 
was landed early in the morning, sent by special 
train by the South Western Railway to London, 
and was safely housed at ten o’clock at night in 
the comfortable quarters prepared for him in the 
Regent’s Park. Thus the whole of the arrange- 
ments for his transport from Cairo were most suc- 
cessful, and reflect the highest credit on the energy 
and ability of those concerned in them. It will 
readily be understood that no ordinary difficulties 
had to be surmounted in his maintenance at Cairo, 
in the first instance ; and afterwards in getting him 
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down to Alexandria, shipping him on board the 
Ripon, supplying him with the vast quantities of 
fresh water necessary for his bath, transferring him 
from the steamer to the railway, and thence to the 
Gardens. It appears, however, that throughout 
the whole of this eventful journey, from the island 
where he was captured, every thing contributed to 
a favorable issue to the Viceroy’s liberal desire to 
assist the Zoological Society in the most interest- 
ing and important entetprise which they have ever 
undertaken. 

“ On arriving at the Gardens, Hamet walked first 
out of the transport van, with a bag of dates over 
his shoulder, and the Hippopotamus trotted after 
him; now and then lifting up his huge grotesque 
muzzle, and snuffing at the favorite dainties ; 
with these he was duly rewarded on entering the 
apartment, adjoining which had been prepared for 
him a bath. 

“Next morning, the Hippopotamus was first 
seen by the members of the Society, when his 
healthy condition, his docility, and attachment tu 
his Arab attendaat, and the evident enjoyment 
with which he plunged and gambolled in the 
water gave satisfactory testimony of the care 
which had been bestowed on him, and the fore- 
sight with which the Society’s arrangements had 
been laid for his reception. Although yet under a 
twelvemonth old, his massive proportions indica- 
ted the enormous power to be developed in his ma- 
turer growth ; and the grotesque expression of his 
physiognomy far exceeded all that could be im- 
agined from the stuffed specimens in museums, 
and the figures which had hitherto been published 
from the reminiscences of travellers.” 

Scareely inferior to the excitement caused 
by the Hippopotamus, was the nine days’ 
wonder caused by the arrival among us of 
the Nepaulese Ambassador, who came from 
the remotest recesses of the Himalaya to 
pay his respects to Queen Victoria. Of 
the origin and antecedents of this prince we 
are also furnished with a pleasant account, 
of which we shall give an abridgment. 
We have no space, however, to enter into a 
detail of the intrigues and chances which 
have elevated him to his present position, 
and must content ourselves with a brief 
chronicle of his doings while in this coun- 
try :-— 

“Within the past year we have had a distin- 
guished claimant of this class in Jung Bahadur, 
the Prime Minister of Nepaul, and Regent of the 
minority in the government of that country. Ina 
letter from Calcutta, written on April 7, the very 
day of his embarkation for England, he is thus in- 
troduced :— 

“¢The visit of the Nepaul Minister will be, I 
imagine, the most remarkable one you have re- 


ceived this century. Rammohun Roy was a clever, 
quiet, intellectual Bengalee Hindoo gentleman, 





who, I believe, turned Unitarian, and died in En- 
gland. Dwarkanath Tagore, whom the good folks 
at home appeared to think a very great man, was 
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a humbug; in fact, he was rich only—or thought 
to be so. The Pasha of Egypt was comparatively 
next door to you, and a Mahommedan; but our 
“ Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Nepau- 
lese,” fresh from his mountains, is a genuine and 
strict Hindoo—a nobleman of the Rajpoot caste 
and the Goorka tribe—the most valiant, and now 
nearly sole independent, of the native states. As 
he will probably remain in England two or three 
months, you may perhaps see, and will, I am sure, 
be interested byhim. He is thirty-two years of age 
only; rather slight in figure, but neatly formed ; 
strong, firm, and agile as a hart; forming a strong 
contrast with his two stout, or rather fat brothers, 
who accompany him. His features are of the 
Tartar cast. He appears to have great physical 
courage. On his way down to Calcutta in the 
steamer, passing through the jungly shores of the 
Sonderbunds, some object of game exciting his at- 
tention, regardless of tigers and alligators, and to-. 
the great alarm of his followers, he jumped over- 
board into the water or mud, and returned equally 
safe and unsuccessful.’ 

“Then we read of another extraordinary feat 
performed by His Excellency, during his stay at 
Patna. The exploit consisted in riding to the sum- 
mit of a large masonry granary on the back of a 
hill pony, which animal is famous for its sure- 
footedness; still, a more trying experiment, both 
to the rider’s nerves and to the pony’s paces can 
scarcely be conceived; the height of the dome is 
about two hundred feet, with two most peculiarly 
awkward and dangerous staircases leading to the 
summit. 

“His Excellency, General Jung Bahadur Koor- 
man Ramagee, arrived in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Ripon, at Southamp- 
ton, on Saturday morning, May 25. The Prince’s 
suite consisted of twenty-four persons, amongst 
whom were his brothers, Colonel Jugget Shum- 
shere Koorman Ramagee, and Colonel Dheer.- 
Shumshere Koorman Ramagee. The General 
came to this country as Ambassador Extrao: 
from the Government to the Queen of England; 
and he was charged with a complimentary letter 
and costly presents for her Majesty; the embassy 
being also accompanied by Mr. M’Leod, private 
secretary to his Excellency, and Captain Cava- 
nagh, political agent at Nepaul. 

“Jung Bahadur and his suite are Buddhists; 
and, on account of their strict notions respecting 
their religion, diet, and ablutions, and their dread 
of having their food, or the vessels which contain 
it, touched by Christians, they were compelled to 
engage the whole of the fore-cabins and saloons of 
the Ripon, in which they fitted up a cooking appa- 
ratus, constructed out of a large square box made 
of planks and paddle-fioats, filled with mud and 
sand. The fuel they used was charcoal. Their 
principal food on board was poultry, kids, eggs, 
rice, and vegetables. They took in themselves, at 
each port they touched at, whatever water they 
used. 

“Jung Bahadur was treated with great distinc- 
tion by the Governor-General of India, having 
been received in full Durbar, at Calcutta, and 
saluted with nineteen guns on his arrival and 
departure. Although so young, he has already 
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proved himself a successful warrior, and is one of 
the most perfect marksmen ever seen. He used 
repeatedly to fire at and strike a bottle from the 
mast-head of the Ripon during the voyage from 
Alexandria. He was seasick after he left Egypt, 
and so ill that it was determined to land him at 
Marseilles, in order that he might reach England 
through France. He, however, through the kind- 
ness and attention of all on board, got better, and 
was enabled to enjoy the voyage. He was very 
fond of all the amusements and games entered 
into by the passengers during the voyage, and 
cordially joined in them. He was particularly 
delighted with the music of the Ripon’s band, and 
rewarded the musicians most munificently. 

..“The Embassy was welcomed in truly magnifi- 
cent style by the Hon. East India Company enter- 
taining Jung Bahadur and his companions at a 
grand banquet at the London Tavern, on Saturday 
the 15th of June. The company included some of 
the principal functionaries of state, members of 
both houses of parliament, and a number of gen- 

- tlemen of eminence connected with India and the 
East India Company.” 


Jung Bahadur was now presented to the 
Queen, and his dusky but handsome face, 
and his magnificent costume studded with 
diamonds, were eagerly sought for among 
the fashionable world. He appeared at pub- 
lic dinners, frequented the opera, and even 
attended the conversaziones of the Royal 
Society. When the season was over, he 
made a tour to our principal dock-yards and 
cities, where he exhibited an intelligent ap- 
preciation of our national resources, gave 
large orders to our manufacturers, and scat- 
tered his cash and jewels pretty freely about 
him. It is fair to presume that he left our 
shores deeply gratified with his reception 
among us. He next visited Paris, where he 
was entertained with a grand review, and 
every one has heard of his fastening a su- 
perb diamond bracelet around the arm of the 
danseuse Cerito. With this exploit vanishes 
the dusky ambassador from our view ; and 
whether we shall next hear that he is sov- 
ereign of Nepaul, or that he has been killed 
in some intrigue of the palace, remains to be 
unfolded. 

Another Indian marvel, destined to make 
a more abiding stay,is the great diamond, 
Koh-i-noor, or the mountain of light, which 
after glittering on the brows of a whole se- 
ries of Eastern potentates is destined at last, 
through the fortune of war, to adorn the 
diadem of Queen Victoria. The story of 
this gem is a perfect romance, very pleas- 
antly narrated by our author; but with 
our limited space we prefer to turn to, as a 





notice of the crowning achievement of the 
year, the submarine electric telegraph :— 


“The greatest miracle of modern science—the 
Electric Telegraph—has, within the past year, ac- 
quired a grand extension of its working in the first 
interchange between England and France, destined 
to form the future key for instant communication 
with the European continent. This achievement 
is illimitably suggestive of great and glorious re- 
sults to the entire human family. It will do more 
to calm its dissensions than a century of Peace- 
Congress sittings; and its increase of international 
benefits approximates to the promises of inspired 
prophecy. 

“One of our most profound electricians is re- 
ported to have exclaimed, ‘Give me but an un- 
limited length of wire, with a small battery, and I 
will girdle the universe with a sentence in forty 
minutes.’ Yet this is no vain boast; for so rapid is 
the transition of the electric current along the lines 
of the telegraph wire, that, supposing it were possi- 
ble to carry the wires eight times round the earth, 
it would occupy but one second of time!.... 

“Tn 1842, Morse conceived his subaqueous plan, 
which, in December, 1844, he submitted to the 
United States’ House of Representatives. In the 
autumn of the former year, the Professor, at the 
suggestion of the American Institute, undertook to 
give the public in New York a demonstration of 
the practicability of his plan, by connecting Gov- 
ernor’s Island with Castle Garden, a distance of one 
mile. For this purpose, he laid his wires, properly 
insulated, beneath the water. He had scarcely 
begun to operate, and had received only two or 
three characters, when his intentions were frustra- 
ted by the accidental destruction of a’part of his 
conductors, by a vessel which drew them up on 
her anchor, and cut them off. 

“Tn the moment of mortification, he immediately 
devised a plan for preventing such an accident in 
future, by so arranging his wires along the banks 
of the river, as to cause the water itself to conduct 
the electricity. Morse tested this arrangement 
across a canal with success; and the law of its 
passage was next ascertained, showing that elec- 
tricity crossed the river, and in quantity in propor- 
tion to the size of the plates in the water; the dis- 
tance of the plates on the same side of the river 
from each other, affecting the results. It was fur- 
ther demonstrated that there might be situations in 
which the arrangements for passing the electricity 
across rivers might be useful ; a)’ .ough experience 
could alone determine whether lofty spars, on 
which the wires may be suspended, erected in the 
rivers, might not be deemed the most practical. 
The principle has since been applied by Professor 
Vail, one of Professor Morse’s assistants, across 
the Susquehanna river, at Havre de Grace, a dis- 
tance of one mile, with complete success, This 
plan was next successfully put in practice by the 
Electric Telegraph Company and Captain Taylor, 
in the submarine telegraph, laid across the English 
Channel, by which an instantaneous communica- 
tion is made from coast to coast, across the harbor 
of Portsmouth, from the house of the Admiral in 
the Dock-yard, to the railway terminus at Gosport. 
By these means, there is a direct communication 
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from London to the official residence of the Port- 
Admiral at Portsmouth. 

«Schemes for telegraphing across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific were triumphantly expounded to 
the wonder-loving public, soon after Morse’s suc- 
cess. It was, however, urged that great difficulty 
must, unquestionably, attend the construction of 
any telegraph over the comparatively moderate 
extent of rivers or lakes, owing to the impediments 
presented by anchorings, and the passage of ves- 
sels; but these become next to insuperable, when 
looked at in connection with the stupendous experi- 
ment of reading off continuously wires over thou- 
sands of miles of sea, or even of the reading them 
through channels. 

“The chief obstructions that present themselves 
(said the objectors) occur in the physical configura- 
tion of the sea itself—its rocks, and currents, and 
the agitation of its waves; albeit it is contended 
by philosophers, that at certain fixed fathoms 
down, the ocean is tranquil; and that the water, 
from its superincumbent weight, becomes almost 
solid, so that a wire, when sunk, might be looked 
upon as literally lodged or embedded in a sort of 

ic ce t. Independently, moreover, of the 
physical, let us look at what we may designate the 
conjectural side of the affair. Fancy a shark or a 
sword-fish transfixing his fins upon the insulated 
wires, in the middle, perhaps, of the Atlantic, in- 
terrupting the magic communication for months. 
Granted that minor fishes would be scared away by 
shocks of electricity through their scales; but what 
would all this avail against the headlong plunge of 
a whale? What is to be done against the tides, 
when they deposit their floating debris of wrecks 
and human bodies? Even supposing you could 
place your wires at the lowest depth—say thirty 
thousand feet—ever reached by the plumb-line, 
would your wires even then be secure ?” 


The first experiment in England was made 
by Mr. C. V. Walker, superintendent of 
telegraph to the South Eastern Railway, by 
sinking a portion of tubing in the sea, near 
Folkestone, on the 10th of January, 1849. 
At forty-nine minutes past noon, the first 
telegraph dispatch was successfully forward- 
ed to London. Application being shortly 
afterwards made to the French government, 
they gave their sanction to the scheme of 
an international telegraph. Meanwhile Mr. 
Brett, the inventor of the Patent Printing 
Telegraph, had obtained permission to apply 
his scheme to a submarine communication. 





“ At length, the arrangements for the solution of 
the great problem were completed. The points of 
communication selected by Mr. Brett were from 
the beach at Dover, nearly opposite the railway 
terminus, to Cape Grinez, at a short distance from 
Calais; at both which places temporary stations 
were provided. 

“In the week previous to the experiment, the 
Goliath steam-vessel, a very appropriate name for 
so gigantic an undertaking, arrived at Dover, hay- 
ing on board about thirty miles of the submarine 





wire, destined to form the connecting link, which 
was coiled ‘midships’ upon an immense reel or 
drum, 15 feet by 7 feet. The copper wire was 
coated with gutta percha, was 9-16ths of an inch in 
diameter ; it weighed about five tons, and the cyl- 
inder two. 

“The preliminary arrangements of laying down 
the connecting wires from the coast at Dover and 
Cape Grinez, which for better protection from the 
chafing of shingle is, to the extent of about 400 feet, 
incased in lead tubing, having been made, prepara- 
tions were commenced on Tuesday to complete the 
undertaking ; but in consequence of the boisterous 
weather it was postponed until the following day. 

“ On Wednesday, the weather being moderately 
fair, the Goliath was moored off the Admiralty 
Refuge Pier, and was provisioned for the day, hay- 
ing on board a crew of thirty men. There were 
also on board Mr. Jacob Brett; Mr. J.C. Wollaston, 
C. E.; Mr. F. Edwards, and other scientific gentle- 
men. The Goliath rode out to the Government 
pier with her telegraphic tackle and apparatus on 
board, under a calm sea and sky, and a favoring 
wind; and then being fully under weigh, she 
steamed out at the rate of about three or four 
miles an hour into the open sea, in a direct track 
for Cape Grinez, twenty-one miles across channel, 
the nearest landmark to the English coast, and 
lying midway between Calais and Boulogne. The 
vessel was preceded by Capt. Bullock, R. N., of H. 
M. steam-ship Widgeon, who accompanied the ex- 
perimenters as a pilot; and who had caused the 
track of the navigation to be marked out by a suc- 
cession of buoys surmountéd with flags on the 
whole route between the English and French 
coasts. 

“There was an anxious crowd assembled on the 
pier to witness the departure of the convoy. About 
half-past ten o’clock, the end of the wire on board 
was securely fastened to the end of that from the 
shore, incased in lead, which was connected with 
a telegraph apparatus temporarily fitted up in a 
horse-box at the railway station, by which the un- 
injured state of the wire during the progress of sub- 
mersion was tested. 

“The operation of paying out the thirty miles of 
wire commenced on a signal to the sailors to ‘go 
ahead with the wheel’ and ‘pay out the wire,’ 
which was continuously streamed out over a roller 
at the stern of the vessel; the men, at every six- 
teenth of a mile, being busily engaged in riveting 
on to the wire square leaden clumps or weights, 
of from 14 Ibs. to 241bs. weight; these had the 
effect of sinking the wire in the bottom of the sea, 
which, on the English coast, has a depth of thirty 
feet, and varies from that to 100 and 180 feet. 

“Various interesting salutations were kept up 
hourly during the progress of sabmerging the wire, 
between the gentlemen on board and Mr. J. Brett, 
The only conjectured difficulty on the route was at 
a point in mid-channel, a ridge, (called by the French 
Le Colbart,) between which and another inequality 
called the Varne (both well-known and dreaded by 
navigators) there is a deep submarine valley, sur- 
rounded by shifting sands: the one is seventeen 
miles in length and the other twelve, and in their 
vortex, not unlike the Goodwin Sands, ships en- 
counter danger, and part from their anchors and 
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drifts; and trolling-nets of fishermen are frequently 
lost. Over this physical configuration, however, 
the wire was successfully submerged, below the 
reach, it wag believed, of either ships’ anchors, sea 
animals, or fishing-nets, though it will be curious to 
know that it withstands the agitation of the wild 
under-currents and commotions that are supposed 
to be the characteristics of such localities. The 
remuinder of the route, though rougher on ap- 
proaching the coast of France, was accomplished 
cleverly but slowly. 

“On nearing Cape Grinez, the soundings become 
very rugged, and the coast dangerous ; but by steady 
and cautious manipulation, the Goliath delivered 
her cargo of wire to be safely connected with the 
end of the tubing which had been laid at Cape 
Grinez, and run up the cliff to a temporary station 
at its summit. This was completed the same even- 
ing, und every accommodation was afforded by the 
persons at the lighthouse, in the use of lanterns and 
lamps, so that at nine o’clock the same evening (the 
28th of August) the following message was printed, 
in legible Roman letters, upon a long strip of paper, 
by telegraph, in the station on the French coast; in 
the sight of a numerous audience of the French 
officials and others, amidst tremendous cheers of all 
p t at the ; three times three resound- 
ing on all sides for the Queen of Great Britain, and 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and the French nation. 





THE MESSAGE. 

“¢Cape GRINEZ, Coast or FRANCE, 
Half-past eight, Pp. M. 
«“+(By Submarine Telegraph.] 

“¢The Goliath has just arrived in safety ; and the 
plete c tion of the underwater wire with 
that left at Dover this morning is being run up the 
face of the cliff. Complimentary interchanges are 
passing between France and England under the 
straits, and through it for the first time. The French 
mail, ut mos est, may not arrive at Dover at the time 
of going to press, but, in ashort time, on the neces- 
sary arrangements being complete, Paris news and 
closing prices at the Bourse will be communicated 
by a mail that sets time and detention at defiance.’ 
“ The Electric Telegraph appears to us more like 
a miracle than any scientific discovery or mechan- 
ical achievement of our time. Assume the steam- 
engine and railroads are a mere question of finance. 
Even so magnificent an operation as the completion 
of the tubular bridge across the Menai Straits does 
not affect the mind with a sensation of wonder. 
What power was requisite to raise a given weight? 
What material could best endure the strain of the 
traffic? How could it be most effectually laid 
down ?—how best supported by the single arch or 
from above? Such a work is in its way no doubt 
astounding from the combination of forces brought 
to bear in order to obtain a certain result, but they 
are all forces with which we are perfectly familiar. 
Now, the introduction of electric communication is 
but of the other day. We had scarcely taught our- 
selves to acquiesce in the idea that instantaneous 
communication between two points on solid land 
was @ mere matter of course than it was gravely 
proposed to drop the communicating line and 
transmit intelligence along the bottom of the ocean. 
The jest or scheme of yesterday has become the 
fact of to-day. The wildest exaggeration of an 
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Arabian tale has been outdone by the simple 
achievement of modern times. The consequences 
of the electric telegraph must be as important as 
the agency by which they are obtained is wonder- 
ful. Great excitement prevailed throughout Europe 
when the first balloon carried up an adventurer into 
the skies. But there was no comparison between 
such an achievement and the present. Even the 
most enthusiastic projectors must have entertained 
certain doubts as to the practical value of the 
aéronautic expedition. In the case of the subma- 
rine electric telegraph, the first and obvious effect 
of this instantaneous communication between the 
two most civilized and powerful nations of the 
world will be to unite them so closely in community 
of interests as to secure their co-operation in all 
designs that may promote the advancement of hu- 
manity and maintain the peace of the world. Ina 
great measure this had been already effected by a 
mode of communication which required at least a 
certain number of hours. But with the electric 
telegraph across the Channel, communication with 
Paris is not even a question of seconds. At present, 
no doubt a message must be first forwarded to Do- 
ver; at Dover a delay will take place, another at 
Cape Grinez, and so on through France; but these 
are mere points of detail now that the chain of com- 
munication has been carried across the bed of the 
ocean. Some few arrangements are all that is 
requisite in order to render a sustained conversa- 
tion between two persons, the one in London, the 
other in Paris, not merely a possibility but a fact.” 

Every one has heard of the breaking of 
the wire in consequence of its casing not 
being sufficiently strong ; but this is a defect 
which will be easily remedied in future. 
The success of this marvellous experiment is 
complete, and it will no doubt be applied to 
an extent which it might at present seem 
visionary to anticipate. 

The present year too will be memorable 
to the Londoners as that in which the new 
building for the British Museum was brought 
to a conclusion. The heavy old chateau 
which we all knew so well, has vanished 
for ever, and its place is supplied by a mag- 
nificent edifice of the Ionic order, chaste and 
severe in style, and on a scale commensurate 
with the ever-widening circle of acquisitions 
in every department of science. Perhaps 
the most striking recent accessions have 
been ihe Nineveh marbles, some of the 
most remarkable of which have been re- 
cently added to the collection. Here we 
may remark that of late years antiquarian 
research has fully kept pace with science, 
and opened to our investigation vast fields 
of interest both in the eastern and western 
world. ‘The whole of North America as 
well as its central and southern portions are 
found to contain almost innumerable traces 
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of early occupants, while ancient Assyria 
has been disentombed from the obscurity of 
ages. 

Another pleasing feature of our times, is 
the popularization of literature by means of 
cheap publications—a work in which the 
finest geniuses, a Dickens or a Hunt, do not 
disdain to co-operate. Simultaneously with 
this has grown up a taste for instructive 
pictorial representations, Time was when 
there was but one panorama in London; 
now, their name is legion. Thousands have 
travelled up the Mississippi into the far 
west, and gazed upon the monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, or tracked the course of 
their countrymen to the burning clime of 
India, after this cheap and easy fashion. 
Of these panoramas, our Year-Book contains 
some lively and instructive sketches. 

But the great subject of anticipation, 
during the latter end of the past year, 
was the Great Industrial Exhibition of the 
coming; and to this, as the brief months 
hasten away which intervene before its fulfill- 
ment, the public attention is devoted with 
aa intensity which, like Moses’s rod, swallows 
up all inferior matters. Received at first 
by a practical people with some degree of 
doubt and hesitation, and by many with 
sneers of incredulous foreboding, it is rapidly 
becoming a fait accompli. Even as we 
write, the vast palace, destined to receive 
the stupendous gatherings of a world’s in- 
dustry, rises like an exhalation ; and already, 
from the east and the west, from the north 
and from the south, the eager nations are 
preparing to flock to it. While the continent 
of Europe resembles a volcano about to burst 
forth into destructive fury, it is our glory— 
and may it ever remain so—to cultivate 
the spirit and the arts of peace, not in the 
narrow spirit of selfish aggrandizement, but 
with a generous regard for the interests of 
the whole human race. 

A sketch of the rise and progress of this 
great scheme cannot but be acceptable to 
our readers :— 


“Tt is right that the credit of originating our 
grand scheme should be given where itis due. Its 
first announcement will be found in the Journal 
of Design, for September, 1849, wherein the Editor 
observed :—‘ Whilst almost every European nation 
has held exhibitions of its industrial products, En- 
gland, as a nation, has not yet adopted this benefi- 
cial mode of encouraging its manufactures, and 
instructing its people to understand and appreciate 





them. But public opinion in our country is at last 
awakening to a sense of the importance of such 
exhibitions, and its convictions are likely to be’ 
converted into a practical result by the active in- 
telligence of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
From all we hear, we believe that his Royal High- 
ness, as President of the Society of Arts, is engaged 
in organizing the means of forming a great collec- 
tion of the works of industry of all nations, to be ex- 
hibited in London in 1851: and that measures are 
in active progress for ascertaining the willingness 
of our manufacturers to assist in this gigantic un- 
dertaking. With this view, we believe, his Royal 
Highness has authorized two or three gentlemen 
to proceed to the manufacturing districts, and col- 
lect the opinion of the leading manufacturers, and 
evidence of their desire to assist his Royal High- 
ness, in order that the results of this inquiry may 
be submitted to her Majesty’s Government.’ 

“In the Journal of Design for October, the royal 
proposal is stated to have assumed thus early the 
aspect of a certainty. The Editor then repeats 
that the particular idea was the Prince’s own: 
‘Now is the time,’ said his Royal Highness, ‘to 
prepare for a great exhibition—an exhibition 
worthy of the greatness of this country ; not merely 
national in its scope and benefits, but comprehen- 
sive of the whole world; and I offer myself to the 
public as their leader, if they are willing to assist 
in the undertaking.’ This is true patriotism. 

“On the 30th of June, the Prince summoned 
Mr. T. Cubitt, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. F. Fuller, and Mr. 
J. S. Russell, members of the Society of Arts, to 
Buckingham Palace, when his Royal Highness 
proposed that the exhibition should consist of 
‘raw materials of all kinds, mineralogical, agricul- 
tural, &c.; of machinery and mechanical inven- 
tions; of the results of these, namely, manufac- 
tures; and, lastly, of sculpture and plastic art 
generally ; and that the exhibition should be opened 
to all nations.’ At the second meeting, held at 
Osborn, on July 14, the President of the Board of 
Trade was also present, at which the appointment 
of a Royal Commission was decided on; and at the 
third meeting, Mr. Cole, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Russell 
were empowered by the Prince to travel through 
the manufacturing districts of the country, in order 
to collect opinions. 

“It was at this meeting also, June 30, that Prince 
Albert gave to the proposed exhibition that great 
feature of universality which has ever since formed 
the chief characteristic of his plan. His Royal 
Highness ‘considered that whilst it appears an 
error to fix any limitation to the products of machi- 
nery, science, and art, which are of no country, but 
belong as a whole to the civilized world, particular 
advantage to British industry might be derived 
from placing it in fair competition with that of 
other nations.’ 

“¢ Not the least wonderful part of the exhibition,’ 
says the 7%mes, ‘ will be the edifice within which the 
specimens of the industry of all nations are to be 
collected. Its magnitude, the celerity with which 
it is to be constructed, and the materials of which 
it is to be composed, all combine to insure for it a 
large share of that attention which the exhibition 
is likely to attract, and to render its progress a 
matter of great public interest. A building de- 
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signed to cover 753,984 superficial feet, to have an 
exhibiting surface of about 21 acres, to be roofed 
in and handed over to the Commissioners within 
little over three months from its commencement ; 
to be constructed almost entirely of glass and iron, 
the most fragile and the strongest of working ma- 
terials, to combine the lightness of a conservatory 
with the stability of our most permanent structures 
—such a building will naturally excite much curi- 
osity as to the mode in which the works connected 
with it are conducted, and the advances which are 
made towards its completion. Enchanted palaces 
that grow up ina night are confined to fairy-land, 
and in this material world of ours the labors of the 
bricklayer and the carpenter are notoriously never 
ending. It took 300 years to build St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and 35 to complete our own St. Paul’s. The 
New Palace of Westminster has already been 15 
years in hand, and is still unfinished. We run up 
houses, it is true, quickly enough in this country ; 
but if there be a touch of magic in the time occu- 
pied, there is none in the appearance of so much 
stucco and brick-work as our streets exhibit. 
Something very different from this was promised 
for the great edifice in Hyde Park. Not only was 
it to rise with extraordinary rapidity, but in every 
other respect is it to be suggestive of “ Arabian 
Nights” remembrances. In its favor, the window 
law has been ignored, and 900,000 superficial feet 
of glass, weighing upwards of 400 tons, used in its 
construction. Not a stone ora brick has been em- 
ployed throughout the spacious structure, which 
rests upon 3,300 cast-iron columns, and is strength- 
ened and kept together by 2,224 girders of the 
same material. The plan of it comprises a base- 
ment, and two upper tiers diminishing in area as 
they ascend, and thus securing a graceful variety 
of outline; while the monotonous effect of a fa- 
cade 1,848 feet long is broken by a spacious tran- 
sept. This transept, 408 feet long and 72 feet wide, 
is arched, and rises to the height of 108 fect, in- 
closing within it, as in a glass-case, certain trees, 
which respect for the Park timber has induced 
the Commissioners to spare. The roof of the entire 
building, resting on the cast-iron girders, is what is 
technically called “ridge and valley,” and looks 
like an undulating sea, the whole being covered 
with canvas to exclude the rays of the summer 
sun and prevent any inconvenience arising from 
excessive heat; except the transept, where the 
presence of trees renders light necessary, and 
where, therefore, the arched glass roof will remain 
uncovered. When closed in and completed, the 
view presented by the interior will, it is anticipa- 
ted, be wonderfully graceful and splendid. The 
central avenue, with rows of pillars shooting off 
from it on either side, and so arranged that the eye 
can traverse freely to every part of the building, 
must have a very grand appearance. Care has 
been taken to have the columns upon which the 
whole fabric rests distributed with such regularity, 
that no confusion or forest-like effect can be pro- 
duced by them. It will be the same in all the ave- 
nues as in the central one; although there, from 
its proportions and the entire absence of galleries 
or upper flooring to break the perspective, the 
view presented will be most imposing.” 


Our space is more than occupied, and we 








FIDGETTY PEOPLE. 


can say but a few words in conclusion. 
The years 1850-1 will be memorable in the 
pages of history for the great impulse given 
to the arts of peace and the progress of 
civilization by this stupendous Exhibition ; 
and for the national protest against the 
feeble attempts of the Papacy to fasten 
about us the chains which we had already 
broken and cast aside for ever. On one 
hand we hail the victorious progress of 
science and philanthropy ; on the other, we 
behold in full retreat the routed forces of 
priestcraft and superstition, Would that 
the correction of our social evils kept pace 
with this encouraging prospect; yet even 
here are cheering signs of improvement. 
The dark places of the earth are being ex- 
plored, the haunts of misery and crime laid 
open to the light of day. Men of all ranks 
are becoming anxious to set their shoulders 
to the wheel of social improvement. Let us 
hope that our religious differences may no 
longer retard the establishment of a system 
of education for the people. Above all, let 
us look up with thanksgiving and with hope 
to that Great Being, the march of whose 
beneficent providence is so evident even 
among the clouds that sometimes overcast 
our limited horizon, and commit to his wise 
and paternal keeping the advancing destinies 
of our beloved country. 





From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal,” 


Fidgetty People. 


TuERE are people whom one occasionally 
meets with in the world, who are in a state 
of perpetual fidget and pucker. Every thing 
goes wrong with them. They are always in 
trouble. Now, it is the weather, which is 
too hot; or at another time, too cold. The 
dust blows into their eyes, or there is “that 
horrid rain,” or “ that broiling sun,” or “that 
Scotch mist.” They are as ill to please 
about the weather as a farmer; it is never 
to their liking, and never will be. They 
“never saw such a summer,” “not a day’s 
fine weather,” and they go back to antiquity 
for comfort,—* it was not so in our younger 
days.” 

Fidgetty people are rarely well. They 
have generally “a headache,” or “spasms,” 
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or “nerves,” or something of that sort ; they 
cannot be comfortable in their way, without 
trouble. Most of their friends are ill; this 
one has the gout “so bad ;” another has the 
rheumatics ; a third is threatened with con- 
sumption ; and there is scarcely a family of 
their acquaintance whose children have not 
got measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, 
or some other of the thousand ills which in- 
fantine flesh is heir to, They are curiously 
solicitous about the health of every body : 
this one is exhorted “not to drink too much 
cold water,” another “not to sit in the 
draught,” a third is advised to “wear flan- 
nels ;” and they have great doctors at their 
fingers’ ends whom they can quote in their 
support. They have read Buchan and Cul- 
pepper, and fed their fidgets upon their de- 
scriptions of diseases of all sorts. They of- 
fer to furnish recipes for pills, draughts, and 
liniments ; and if you would believe them, 
your life depends on taking their advice 
gratis forthwith. 

Tosit at meals with such people is enough 
to give one the dyspepsia. The chimney 
has been smoking, and the soot has got into 
the soup ; the fish is over-done, and the mut- 
ton is underdone ; the potatoes have had the 
disease, the sauce is not of the right sort, the 
jelly is candied, the pastry is fusty, the 
grapes are sour. Every thing iswrong. The 
cook must be disposed of; Betty stands 
talking too long at the back-gate. The 
poultry-woman must be changed, the pota- 
to-man discarded. There will be a clean 
sweep. But things are never otherwise. 
The fidgetty person remains unchanged, and 
goes fidgeting along to the end of the chap- 
ter: changing servants, and spoiling them 
by unnecessary complainings and contradic- 
tions, until they become quite reckless of 
ever giving satisfaction. 

The fidgetty person has been reading the 
newspaper, and is in a ferment about “ that 
murder!” Every body is treated to its de- 
tails. Or somebody’s house has been broken 
into, and a constant fidget is kept up for a 
time about “thieves!” If a cat’s whisper 
is heard in the night, “there is a thief in 
the house ;” if an umbrella is missing, “a 
thief has been in the lobby ;” if a towel 
cannot be found, “a thief must have stolen 
it off the hedge.” You are counselled to 
be careful of your pockets when you stir 
abroad. The outer doors are furnished with 
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latches, new bolts and bars are provided for 
outhouses, bells are hung behind the shut- 
ters, and all other possible expedients are 
devised to keep out the imaginary “ thief.” 

“Qh! there is a smell of fire!” Forth- 
with the house is traversed, downstairs and 
upstairs, and a voice at length comes from 
the kitchen,—* It’s only Bobby been burn- 
ing a stick.” You are told forthwith of a 
thousand accidents, deaths, and burnings, that 
have come from burning a stick! Bobby is 
petrified and horror-stricken, and is haunt- 
ed by the terror of conflagrations. If Bobby 
gets a penny from a visitor, he is counselled 
“not to buy gunpowder” with it, though he 
has a secret longing for crackers. Maids are 
cautioned to “be careful about the clothes- 
horse,” and their ears are often startled with 
a cry from above-stairs of “ Betty, there is 
surely something singeing !” 

The fidgetty person “cannot bear” the 
wind whistling through the key-hole, nor 
the smell of washing, nor the sweep’s cry of 
“svee-eep, svee-eep,” nor the beating of car- 
pets, nor thick ink, nor a mewing cat, nor 
new boots, nor a cold in the head, nor callers 
for rates and subscriptions. All these little 
things are magnified into miseries, and if you 
like to listen, you may sit for hours and hear 
the fidgetty person wax eloquent about 
them, drawing a melancholy pleasure from 
the recital. 

The fidgetty person sits upon thorns, and 
loves to perch his or her auditor on the same 
raw material. Not only so, but you are 
dragged over thorns, until you feel thor- 
oughly unskinned. Your ears are bored, 
and your teeth are set on edge. Your head 
aches, and your withers are wrung. You 
are made to shake hands with misery, and 
almost long for some real sorrow as a relief. 

The fidgetty person makes a point of 
getting out of humor upon any occasion, 
whether about private or public affairs. If 
subjects for misery donot offer within doors, 
they abound without. Something that has 
been done in the next street excites their 
ire, or something done a thousand miles off, 
or even something that was done a thousand 
years ago. Time and placeanatter nothing 
to the fidgetty. They overleap all obstacles 
in getting at their subject. They must be 
in hot water. If one question is set at rest, 
they start another; and they wear them- 
selves to the bone in settling the affairs of 
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every body, which are never settled; they 


«“ Are made desperate by a too quick sense 
Of constant infelicity.” 


Their feverish existence refuses rest, and they 
fret themselves to death about matters with 
which they have often no earthly concern. 
They are spendthrifts in sympathy, which 
in them has degenerated into an exquisite 
tendency to pain. They are launched on a 
sea of trouble, the shores of which are per- 
petually extending. They are self-stretched 
on a rack, the wheels of which are ever go- 
ing round, 

The fundamental maxim of the fidgetty 
is—whatever is, is wrong. They will not 
allow themselves to be happy, nor any body 
else. They always assume themselves to 
be the most aggrieved persons extant. Their 
grumbling is incessant, and they operate as 
a social poison wherever they go. Their 
vanity and self-conceit are usually accom- 
panied by selfishness in a very aggravated 
form, which only seems to make their fidgets 
the more intolerable. You will generally 
observe that they are idle persons ; indeed, 
as a general rule, it may be said, that the 
fidgetty class want healthy occupations. In 
nine cases out of ten, employment in some 
active pursuit, in which they could not have 
time to think about themselves, would op- 
erate as a cure. 

But, we must make an allowance. Fid- 
gets are often caused by the state of the 
stomach, and a fit of bad temper may not 
unfrequently be traced to an attack of indi- 
gestion. One of the most fidgetty members 
of the House of Commons is a martyr to 
dyspepsia, and it is understood that some 
of his most petulant and bitter diatribes 
have been uttered while laboring under 
more than usually severe uttacks of this 
disease. He has “pitched into” some 
“honorable gentlemen” when he should 
have taken blue pill. And so it is with 
many a man, in domestic and social life, 
whom we blame for his snappish and disa- 
greeable temper, but whose stomach is the 
real organ at fault. Indeed, the stomach is 
the moral no less than the physical barom- 
eter of most men; and we can very often 
judge of tempers, conditions, and sympa- 
thies, pretty accurately according to its 
state. Let us, therefore, be charitable to 
the fidgetty, whose stomachs, rather than 





their hearts, may be at fault; and let us 
counsel them to mend them, by healthy and 
temperate modes of living, and by plenty 
of wholesome occupation and exercise. 








From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


Che Other Garret. 


In the year 1846, finding myself out of 
employment, I happened to hear that there 
was a demand in Paris for workmen in my 
business, I understood the French language, 
and had no family ties to keep me in London; 
so I packed up all my worldly goods, and 
with a few pounds in my pocket, proceeded 
to the gay capital. I hired a single chamber 
on the second floor of one of the enormous 
“hotels garnis,” or furnished houses, in the 
Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére; and the 
next day went out to seek employment. I 
had two letters of introduction to masters— 
one directed to the Rue St. Martin, where I 
proceeded first. The employer received me 
kindly, but said that he had then no need of 
workmen. The second gave me the same 
answer, but added that if in six weeks’ time 
I were not engaged, he should certainly be 
in a condition to employ me. A month 
passed and left me still idle. I found that I 
had been misinformed as to the demand for 
workmen ; or else, that the state of things 
had changed since the date of my informa- 
tion. I began to think of returning to Lon- 
don, before my stock of money became too 
low to enable me to do so; but, by a strange 
fate, I was positively without a friend or 
relative in England ; and if I returned, I did 
not see that I should greatly improve my 
prospects. On the other hand, the house in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine had assured me 
that Ishould be engaged there in another fort- 
night. Iresolvedtostay. Isaw my money 
dwindle down to the exact sum which would 
take me back to London. I hesitated—but 
at last spent a portion, with the resolution 
of a man who burns his boat upon the shore 
to give himself the courage of desperation. 
Meanwhile I renewed my search, but still 
without success ; till, at last, the day came 
when I was to present myself at the manu- 
factory in the Rue St. Antoine. The aspect 
of the workshop, and the countenance of 
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the master, were sufficient answer. I left 
the house with a heavy heart—my last and 
most confident hope was gone in an instant ! 
I was without friends—almost without 
money, or the means of getting it; and as 
effectually cut off from my own country as 
if I had been in the heart of Siberia. I had 
no spirit to renew my search that day. I 
took my small loaf and cheese, and with a 
book in my hand sat in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg till the light failed, I return- 
ed home, and entering at the lodge, asked to 
speak with the porter’s wife, of whom I 
had hired my room. At the same time, a 
young woman lodging in the same house 
came in and asked if there were a letter for 
her. The landlady gave her one, and she 
broke open the seal and began to read it 
eagerly. I felt some degree of shame to 
speak of my business in the presence of a 
stranger : but the young lodger was absorb- 
ed in reading her letter, and showed no signs 
of departing. 

“T wish, Madame Mallet, to ask if you 
had another room to let, which I might ex- 
change for my own.” 

“Oh, yes—Monsieur would like one better 
furnished ; one on the first floor perhaps. 
Well, I must say Monsieur is not lodged very 
comfortably ; but, however, for six francs a 
week, I am sure Monsieur would not find a 
nicer lodging in all Paris.” 

“No, Madame Mallet, it is not that which 
I want. I simply wished to know if you had 
another room unoccupied at a lower rent 
than my own.” 

“ Why, yes,” replied she, in a less respect- 
ful tone—“ if you wish for one cheaper, you 
must be content to climb up to the top floor, 
where I have a little room, not very elegantly 
furnished, as a matter of course, at four francs 
per week. This young person occupies the 
other garret, which she will tell you is pretty 
comfortable.” 

The young woman raised her eyes from the 
letter and murmured, timidly, that she was 
quite satisfied with it. 

I observed her as she spoke. She was 
certainly far from being handsome, but her 
dress though plain was neat and graceful. 
There was, moreover, an expression in her 
face of meek humility, the result, perhaps, 
of a consciousness of her want of beauty. On 
that account she had, I thought, experienced 
neglect, perhaps harsh treatment, and had 





become timid and retiring, never forgetting 
her defects. 

“Monsieur can walk up, and see his new 
room if he pleases,” added Madame Mallet— 
“or, as it is quite ready, he has nothing to do 
but to carry up his box.” 

She took the light, and I followed. My 
near neighbor wished me good night upon 
the landing, and I entered my new abode. 
The room was small, and paved with red 
tiles. It contained simply a bed, two chairs, 
and a table, and on the walls a few Catholic 
pictures. The house, like most of the “ ho- 
tels garnis” in the suburbs of Paris, was a 
great building, forming three sides of a 
square yard planted with trees. My window 
looked out upon this yard. I sat myself 
down and began to reflect upon my position. 
My money, if I lived the life of a hermit, 
would not last me more than three weeks, 
I might, then, perhaps, sell a few books, 
which [had brought with me—the only con- 
solation to which I could turn in my trouble; 
I had also a ring which my mother had 
given me, and which I had resolved never 
to part with. ‘ 

I continued to seek employment and to 
live with the most rigid economy ; but, at 
length, I found myself without a sou. I 
took my books and sold them for a few francs 
at one of those innumerable book-stalls that 
line the quays of the Seine. When this mon- 
ey was gone I sat down in despair, with my 
face between my hands. Ihad no further re- 
source but my mother’s ring, and this I was 
determined to keep. The day passed away 
and I tasted no food. The next day I fasted 
also, I was determined, if at length I gave 
way to hunger, at least not to do so without 
such a struggle as should console me in after- 
times for breaking my resolution. The sun 
shone brightly that day, and I heard my 
neighbor singing with her window open, 
where I had often seen her, above the trees. 
I went to bed early to forget the pangs of 
hunger, but I could not sleep. A gnawingin 
the stomach, accompanied by heat and thirst, 
kept me awake till the light streamed in 
through the long narrow windows. Then I 
heard my neighbor again moving briskly in 
the next apartment. Presently I heard her 
open and fasten back the long wooden screens 
or jalousies, which close from the outside of 
all the windows in Paris. Then, like a bird 
at the sight of a fine morning, she began to 
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sing again, till the day grew more advanced, 
and I heard the noise of people in the street. 
She descended the stairs, and I saw her 
cross the yard, with her graceful little cap, 
which all Frenchwomen wear in the morn- 
ing, and carrying in her hand a basket of 
woven straw, such as the French prisoners 
made and sold in England at the time of 
the last war. 

Icould hardly stand for faintness; I 
waited till I thought it late enough to find 
some jeweller’s shop open, and then, taking 
my ring, I crept down stairs noiselessly, as 
if I were about to do some shameful deed. 
Oh, how happy and gay seemed every thing 
in the streets compared with me! The sun 
shone, and the air was so calm and clear, 
and the faces of the people so cheerful, as 
they passed to and fro under the long lines 
of trees upon the Boulevards. I soon found 
a goldsmith, where I offered my ring. The 
man eyed me attentively for a moment, for 
there was something suspicious in coming to 
sell a ring at that early hour. However, 
he seemed satisfied with my appearance, 
and having examined the stone, and tested 
the gold with aqua-fortis, he offered me 
sixty francs—I believe two thirds of its 
value—but I accepted them and departed. 

The occupant of the “ other garret” seem- 
ed to haunt me. I met her as I crossed 
the threshold of the jeweller’s door, return- 
ing with her little basket full—a long loaf 
and a melon forcing up the lid. I bid her 
good morning, and passed on. I entered a 
restaurant, and asked for breakfast, of 
which I ate heartily, though I was careful 
not to eat too much, after my long fast. 
But in spite of my precautions, I felt ex- 
tremely ill My eyes were glazed; my lips 
(as I saw in the glass) were black and 
parched, and I trembled from head to foot. 
Ido not remember how I spent that day, 
but all night long I lay in bed, burned up 
with fever, and haunted by wild dreams. 

Sometimes I seemed to walk between 
high leaning walls, that threatened to topple 
down and crush me; and I quickened my 
pace to escape from them, but their length 
was interminable. At others, I climbed in 
darkness up a spiral staircase to the roof of 
some great cathedral; I heard the rolling 
of organs, like low thunder ; I climbed, and 
climbed, fearing to be stifled, till, at length, 
I issued on the roof; and looking down from 
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the dreadful height, I saw a great city spread 
below, and far away broad fields, and hill- 
tops crowned with windmills. A fear of 
falling took hold of me, but I could not 
recede; and I called aloud for some one 
to come and drag me back to the little door. 
Then, perplexed with the sudden change, 
and asking myself whether I dreamed or 
not, I stood in a level country, where there 
were long broad ditches, filled with flags 
and bulrushes, and bordered by stunted 
willows. Here and there was a stagnant 
pond, its scummy surface shot with purple 
and green, its long feathered grasses haunted 
by splendid dragon-flies ; for it was a deep 
still noontide, and a blue and dazzling sky 
shut in all that broad landscape. And, 
although I had thought myself the only 
living being there—and although my mother 
had been dead for many years—I turned 
round, and found her standing by me 
without surprise. She bade me go with her, 
and see what she would show me. Soon 
we stood upon a wide road, and, as I guess- 
ed, upon the outskirts of a great city, for I 
heard a noise of a multitude far off. Pres- 
ently we entered the city by a gate ; and we 
looked down a broad street, lined on each 
side with temples, and great houses—an 
endless line of pillars, for the street seemed 
to traverse the whole city; and at the 
bottom, far away, we saw blue mountains 
stretching out into the sky. We walked 
towards them—a great crowd accompanying 
us—till we issued by another gate, and saw 
the fields again. It suddenly grew dark; 
but the crowd continued to pour outward 
by the city gates. After a long time of 
darkness, I looked up, and saw a faint flush 
of light around the horizon ; and as it grew 
not only in the east, but in the west, and in 
every direction, I saw the edges of hills, 
and the spires of fir plantations against the 


‘sky—I said, “It is not the daybreak, but 


the coming of a great wonder.” And I 
heard my mother’s voice, saying, “Fear 
nothing, you have kept the ring I gave you, 
and your love for me shall wipe out many 
sins.” Then a great fear seized me, and I 
called upon her by name, and would have 
held her by her garment, but she was gone. 
Meanwhile, I prayed upon my knees, and I 
heard the stir of the voiceless multitude 
around me, and the light increased, and I 
fell upon my knees and wept. 
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I do not know who found out first that I 
lay ill. Throughout the next day, I was 
half-awake, with a consciousness of some 
one moving in the room ; and in the evening, 
a doctor came to me; perhaps he had been 
before, but I had no memory of it. He 
gave me medicine, which I took without 
inquiry, and another night passed in a 
calmer sleep. When I woke again, I felt 
better. There was daylight in the room. 
I stretched my hand out to draw aside the 
curtain of my bed, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw upon my finger the ring which 
I had sold to the jeweller. I pulled it off, 
and examined it. There was no doubt of its 
identity. I tried to recall the events of the 
last two days. Was this, then, only a part 
of the terrible dreams which had oppressed 
me? No. I remembered too well the days 
of my poverty and hunger ; the long struggle 
with myself, and the final yielding; the 
shop on the Boulevard where I had sold my 
ring, and the restaurant where I broke my 
fast. I thrust my hand under my pillow, 
and drew forth my money, the surest proof 
that I was not deceived. However, I push- 
ed aside my curtains, to assure myself that 
I was at home, in my own bedroom, when, 
to my surprise, there was my next, room 
neighbor sitting near my window, busily 
working upon a little cap. The table was 
drawn up to her side, and upon it was 
some lace and ribbon. She plied her needle 
briskly for awhile, without observing me, 
and then held the cap out at arms’ length, 
and eyed it like a connoisseur. Then she 
worked a minute or two longer, and again 
she held it out, when, suddenly holding it 
sideways, she saw me looking at her. 

“Does Monsieur want any thing?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said I, “I wish to know the name 
of my unknown friend, who has restored to 
me a ring, given to me by my mother dying, 
and which I would have guarded as my 
life, but that I was compelled to sell it for 
bread, two days ago. I cannot guess what 
being has done this. I have no friend in 
Paris, and I have not spoken of this to a 
soul. But I entreat you, if you know, not to 
conceal the name, that I may bless it to my 
latest hour.” 

“By and by, Monsieur shall know all; 
but at present——” 

“ Nay,” I interrupted, “I entreat you to 





tell me; but why should I doubt? It can 
be no other than yourself; and yet, I cannot 
tell why you should interest yourself thus 
for a stranger and a foreigner.” 

“ But would not Monsieur have done an 
equal kindness for a stranger? There,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly checking herself, “ the 
secret which I meant to keep is told. Mons. 
Gallart, the curé, always said I was a silly 
thing.” 

“But why wish to conceal so good an 
action ¢” 

“TI do not know, except that I should 
have liked to wait till you were rich enough 
to repay me. Now you will tease yourself 
about the money, though I am sure I do not 
want it. I never should have had it, but for 
Mons. Gallart, the curé ; for, you see, I never 
thought of saving money. I used to buy 
every week a new cap, and now and then a 
new dress, till, one day, Mons. Gallart over- 
took me in the meadow coming from mass ; 
for [had loitered by the way. And he spoke 
to me about youth, and how soon it was 
flown, and asked me if I had ever considered 
that, one day, I should be no longer young 
and strong. And IsaidIhad; but it seem- 
ed that so many long years must pass away 
before that time came. He told me that he 
himself thought like me once, but that now 
his hair had grown gray, he looked back, 
and saw how quickly a man glides from 
youth to age. ‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘ you may 
be taken ill, and you have not a friend in 
the world, excepting me; and I am poor. 
Would it not be well to try and save a little 
money? Indeed,’ he said, ‘I would not ask 
you to forego one pleasure, if I did not think 
it might spare to you some future pain.’ 
And so he talked to me in this way as we 
walked, arm in arm, along the footpath 
through the fields, till we came to the road 
to Neuilly ; and then he blessed me, and bade 
me good-by, and returned across the fields. 
And all the way home I thought upon his 
words, and resolved to buy fewer caps and 
dresses; and now that is a year ago, and I 
have saved a hundred francs, and next Sun- 
day I would have taken them to mass with 
me, and waited for him again in the church- 
yard, and have shown him how I minded 
what he said, and have asked him what to 
do with all my money.” 

“ And you give up this pleasure for my 
sake ¢” 
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“ Nay, Monsieur—to what better use could 
he tell me to employ it? I am not grown old 
yet. Iam not ill—I had no use for it.” 

“God bless you,” I exclaimed, “I hope 
soon repay you the money ; though the debt 
of gratitude I owe you I can never do away. 
But how did you learn that I had sold this 
ring, and where ?” 

“ Oh, I partly guessed it, as you shall hear. 
Madame Mallet came to my room door; and 
said you were very ill; and asked me to come 
and watch you while she fetched a doctor. I 
came in and sat by the bedside till the doctor 
came, and saw you were in a high fever, and 
in great danger, and you ought not to be 
left alone. So I offered to sit by you, for, you 
see, I can work here as well as in my own 
room; for I lose no time. Madame Mallet 
offered also; and we agreed to attend upon 
you by turns. And when I was left alone, 
and you were asleep, and dreaming, I heard 
you talking of a ring, and entreating some 
one to keep it for you till you came again, 
and bought it with a hundred times its value. 
Then you sobbed, and spoke rapidly in a lan- 

guage that I did not understand. Suddenly 
I remembered meeting you at the jeweller’s 
door the day before; and I said to myself, 
he has been compelled to sell a keepsake ; 
and this it is that preys upon his mind, and 
makes himill. And I thought of my money, 
and blessed the good old curé, whose advice 
had enabled me tohelp you. In the morn- 
ing, I went out as usual with my basket, and 
found again the shop upon the Boulevard 
Montmartre. I asked if some one had not 
sold a ring there early on the day before. 
The man answered yes. I told him that you 
wished to buy it again, and he said you could 
have it for eighty francs. So I paid him the 
money and brought the ring away. And then 
I thought how surprised and delighted you 
would be find it on your finger on awaken- 
ing: so I contrived, when your hand was 
stretched out upon the coverlet, to put it on 
without disturbing you.” 

My eyes were filled with tears at the 
thought of so much simplicity and goodness. 
I would have said a hundred things, but I 
could not find a word to utter. I wished 


that she had been an Englishwoman, that 
my emotion might speak, without constraint 
its natural language. She saw me striving 
to speak and stopped me. 

“You must not talk,” she said. 


“ The 
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doctor cautioned me, above all things, not 
to let you talk or be excited; and here I 
have been chattering more than an hour, 
and forgetting that I ought to go out to 
market.” 

So saying, she put on her cape, and 
taking her basket, went out and shut the 
door noiselessly behind her. 

I lay in bed a fortnight; and every day 
she sat with me, and chatted. The constant 
attendance was no longer necessary, but I 
begged her to stay with me by day. AsI 
grew better the restraint diminished, and 
all her natural cheerfulness began to show 
itself. Her little rounded figure glided 
about the room with all the lightness of a 
fawn. Sometimes she sat singing and work- 
ing, as in her own room, and then would 
check herself, and say that it made my 
head ache ; till I begged her to go on. 

One day I said to her, “ You have never 
told me your name.” 

“ Aimée: and yours ?” 

“William Arnot,” said I, shearing myself 
of the final consonant to suit her French 
ear—‘“in French, Guillaume Arnot. It is 
not so pretty a one as yours, which makes 
you always beloved,” said I, playing upon 
the word. 

“Nay, excepting Mons. Gallart, I do not 
know a single being whom I can call my 
friend.” 

“ And how is this ?” I asked—* you, who 
are so kind and good ¢” 

“T never knew my mother,” she replied. 
“My father was a vinegrower in a little 
village in Lorraine ; and M. Gallart was the 
curé there at the time. I had a sister, who 
was very beautiful; and M. Gallart taught 
us both to read and write, and to under- 
stand the best writers, whose works he lent 
us from his library. But my sister was 
proud, and never loved memuch ; and when 
she married a rich man, and went to Paris to 
live, she thought of us no more. I forgave 
all this: but when my father lay ill, and his 
farm had gone to ruin, we wrote to her in 
vain. When he died, and we wrote to her 
again, and had no answer, I thought I never 
could forgive her while I lived. The good 
old curé had been removed to the par- 
ish of St. Etienne, where he preaches now, 
some time before my father died; but he 
came to me as soon as he received the news, 
and arranged my father’s funeral. After- 
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wards, as I had no relatives in the village, 
M. Gallart took me to Paris with him, and 
placed me with Madame Armonville, a 
milliner in the Rue Richelieu; where I 
learned how to earn my living. I have never 
seen my sister since I have been here: but 
once, soon after I came to Paris, I passed by 
her house. I saw the windows brilliantly 
lighted, and I heard music. They had a 
party there that night. I stood looking up 
at the windows, and crying bitterly. I 
would have given all that I possessed to see 
my sister once more, if only for a moment, 
to have reminded her of the days we spent 
together in our childhood. But I was 
afraid of being driven from the door if I 
rang, and so I passed on, and never went 
that way again. That is my history, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Tt is very sad,” I said. “TI will not tell 
you now, by what strange order of events I 
also am friendless in the world. Some other 
time I will tell you all. Your story has 
made me sad, and I do not like to dwell 
upon the past. Let us rather look forward 
to the future, and, like brother and sister, 
resolve to help and cherish one another while 
we live.” 

I took her hand and pressed it in my own. 
I spoke hurriedly and earnestly, for I felt 
most deeply every word I uttered. A new 
source of life had sprung up in my heart. I 
forgot how little I was in a condition to help 
her—poor and wretched as Iwas. The sight 
of such a noble creature, despised and ill- 
treated by the world, preserving all her hope 
and cheerfulness, and seeking only to do good 
to others, had made me anew man. All life 
stood out before me with another aspect. I 
felt a stronger faith than ever I had known 
before, that all the evil in the world, the 
thought of which had long haunted and per- 
plexed me, will one day vanish like a mist, 
and show the beatfty of God’s purpose hid 
within. I was so happy, and so filled with 
hope, that I thought I felt the near approach 
of better days: and indeed from that time, 
the current of my fortune ebbed and turned. 

At the end of three weeks I was so far 
recovered as to leave the house and renew 
my search for employment. I found a great 
change had taken place since I had kept my 
room. In every trade there seemed to be 
new life; and, in a few days, I was engaged 
in a manufactory in the Rue St. Denis. My 








employer was pleased with my work, and 
paid me well. My first care was to repay 
my friend the money which I owed her. 
She arranged to visit the curé on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and show him her money, as 
she had originally intended. I offered to 
accompany her. 

There are but few days in our lives which 
are not forgotten as soon as passed. The 
féte days in the calendar of our existence 
are few and far apart. Yet, sometimes, we 
come to a day which never passes from our 
memory till we die. Every thing we thought 
and did upon that day comes back to us 
afterwards, when the eye is filmed with 
thought, and all the present is forgotten for 
awhile. This Sunday will live for ever in 
my memory, one of the foremost of such 
happy days. We rose early, and went out 
of Paris by the Barriére de l’Etoile. It was 
a still, cold autumn morning. The mist that 
lingered still when we set out, had wholly 
passed away, and left a heavy dew upon the 
leaves, and laid the dust upon the roads. 
We turned off fromg the highway after awhile, 
and took a footpath across the meadow till 
we came to a deep valley, and stood still to 
look around us for a time. Behind us we 
saw the towers and triumphal arches of 
Paris—the white houses of the outskirts 
sprinkled, far and wide, among the trees. 
But below it was a quiet landscape. One 
side of the valley was ploughed up to the 
borders of a wood. In a hollow stood the 
old church where we were going, ivy-covered, 
with a square tower. Behind flowed the 
Seine, and, farther still, the forest, called the 
Bois de Boulogne, piled up into the sky its 
masses of imumerable tints. We descended 
and entered the church. We were late, for 
we had lingered long to look upon that 
seene, My friend touched the incense-brush, 
which was presented to her at the door, but 
I did not. There was chanting as we en- 
tered; but presently the curé mounted the 
pulpit and began to preach. He was a fine 
tall old man. His hair was gray, but he 
was not bald. His face was benign and 
placid, though, at times, it wore a somewhat 
careworn expression, and his forehead was 
planted deep with wrinkles. I listened 
with delight to his discourse, which seemed 
to harmonize with the mood wrought in 
my mind by the calm autumnal day, and the 
sight of that still country; for he preached 
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not of dogmas, or of articles of faith, but of 
charity and love to all mankind. 

We waited for him in the churchyard, and 
when the whole of the congregation had left 
the church, and the footpaths were dotted 
with them in their neat attire, the curé 
issued from the door, and the sexton fasten- 
ed the great bolts behind him. Aimée ran 
to meet him, and he kissed her on the fore- 
head, and turning towards me, said, “So you 
have found a new friend.” 

“No, Monsieur,” said I, taking off my hat 
with a feeling of reverence, “say, rather, 
that J have found a new friend; for to her 
I owe my life and peace of mind, and as yet 
I have not found occasion to make her a re- 
turn.” 

She looked confused: but the curé patted 
her on the head, and begged me to walk 
beside him and tell him how this was. He 
walked between us in his silken gown, tied 
with a girdle at the waist, and with his head 
uncovered, while I related to him all my 
story. She hung down her head, but the 
old man raised it up, and kissed her on the 
forehead once again, And he begged us to 
come home and dine with him with so much 
earnestness that we complied. I half-guessed 
his reason, He had eyed me at first with 
the anxiety with which a father scrutinizes 
the lover of his child, and he wished to have 
me longer with him that he might judge me 
better. We talked together all the after- 
noon, but Aimée sat in silence, listening to 
our words. The discourse of the old man 
was full of deep and practical philosophy. 
It was the language of a man who had 
grown weary in seeking, in the eternal ebb 
and flow of history, the tendency of life, and 
had fallen back upon the present, and a 
good and holy life, as the only certain things 
which man can hold. In the. evening he 
accompanied us back to the church, where 
we left him, and took our way homewards. 
We looked back again from the hill-top, and 
saw the sun about to sink into the forest, 
and a level shaft of light shot across all that 
golden sea of leaves. It was dusk when we 
returned. A few days afterwards she re- 
ceived a letter from the old man, as she was 
accustomed to do at certain intervals. He 
spoke favorably of me amongst other things, 
but cautioned her to avoid, not only evil, 
but the appearance of evil, that so she might 
escape the scandal of the world. 
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The church was too far for her to visit 
regularly. But after she had been to mass, 
we went together every Sunday to St. Cloud 
or Asniéres, or some other village in the 
environs, The fine weather lingered still. 
The trees under our window were nearly 
bare, and the vine against the house had 
begun to shed its stalks: but in the country 
the trees were still thick with leaves, for 
there had been no wind. The mornings be- 
came more misty, but at mid-day the sun 
was warm. It seemed the winter never 
would come—such a golden calm had fallen 
on the earth; till one morning, while we 
talked still of country rambles, I looked out 
of my window and saw the snow-flakes fall- 
ing in the street. Then came the winter 
nights, and how to pass them? We could 
sip no longer our coffee on the Boulevards, 
sitting at the little green table under the 
trees. Sometimes, we played at chess, 
which I had taught. her; and twice we went 
to the theatre together. But this was not 
enough. One day I asked her if she would 
like to learn English, and she said “ Yes,” 
and -promised to take pains to learn. I 
bought a little grammar, and began. The 
curé had taught her well the principles of 
grammar, so that she quickly comprehended 
the rules. She applied herself with un- 
wearying industry ;—even while she worked, 
she had her grammar open before her, con- 
ning the rules, and learning them by heart ; 
and at night I read with her, and explained 
the words and péculiarities. At the end of 
five months, she could read it pretty well, 
and began to try to speak. There was 
something so simple in her foreign accent 
and her literal translations of the idioms of 
her own language, that I could not help 
laughing. But she was not discouraged, but 
would laugh too, and ask me to explain her 
error, and promise to speak better by and by. 

The summer came again, and I worked 
early and late: for we were very busy. It 
happened, at that time, that we had some 
work to execute near Orleans; and a little 
troop of workmen was to be sent there, to 
stay for a couple of months. The master 
selected me to superintend them. The choice 
was a mark of confidence, and I could not 
refuse to go. I told my friend of it in the 
evening. I was to leave Paris on the Mon- 
day following, and the day previously, we 
arranged to visit the old curé once again. 






























Yet another day, which will linger in my 
memory till I die!—the brightest of those 
happy days! We went out earlier this time. 
It was the first of June—a fine clear morn- 
ing. A gentle rain had fallen in the night, 
and every thing looked fresh and green. We 
walked along the borders of the wood, and 
heard the blackbird, hidden in the leaves, 
sing out, and stop: and then, there was a 
dead silence: till another answered, deeper 
in the woods. I had never seen her dressed 
so prettily before. She wore a dress of gray 
merino, and a cape of the same stuff. Her 
cap was of lace and pale blue ribbon. We 
did not speak often. I thought of separa- 
tion on the morrow; and at every step I 
seemed to shrink from it more. Afterwards 
we went to St. Cloud, which was not far. 
And all this time I had never spoken to her 
of any thing but friendship, nor ever whis- 
pered to myself how much I loved her. My 
love had been too pure to know itself. We 
wandered in the park till it was time to go, 
and still we lingered. We sat down upon a 
seat, beneath great oaks; and then, when 
the hour grew nearer when we were to de- 
part, I felt more deeply still how all my 
soul was bound to her. I could not leave 
her till I told her all. 

Eight weeks passed slowly in the old city 
of Orleans: but every day I wrote to her, 
and she replied—the solace of our solitary 

‘nights. She told me, in her innocence of 
heart, how she had loved me ever since the 
day we went to see the curé in the valley ; 
and how she had feared that I should never 
love her as she loved me; for “ you alone,” 
she said, “could unseal my lips, and but for 
you I never could have spoken out, and 
eased my heart.” At length I returned. 
Then came our marriage morning. We in- 
vited no strange faces. We went about—on 
foot; because it awakened pleasing recol- 
lections. There were some signs in her at- 
tire which might have told it was her mar- 
riage-day, but it was, withal, so plain, that 
we escaped all observation. The sister of M. 
Gallart served as bridesmaid, and the sex- 
ton signed the book. 

Afterwards, the old man walked with us, 
and talked to her of other days; until we 
came again to the gate that opened into the 
high-road. Then, he blessed us again, and 
looked after us until we were gone. And, 
hand in hand, alone, we took our way to- 
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gether; but all our Eden lay before us in 
the days to come. 

God bless the other garret! I found my 
Eden there, and it abides with me. 








From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.” 


Lights out Shades of Military 
Like. 


M. DE VIGNY. 

Iv his first march, with his ambition glow- 
ing as brightly as his maiden sword, and 
his hopes yet fresh as his untarnished epau- 
lets, M. de Vigny once fell in with an old 
chef de bataillon. He was a man of about 
fifty, with mustaches, tall and stout, his 
back curved, after the manner of old infan- 
try officers who have carried the knapsack. 
His features were hard but benevolent, such 
as you often meet with in the army, indica- 
ting, at the same time, the natural goodness 
of the heart of the man, and the callous- 
ness induced by long use to scenes of blood 
and carnage. This old soldier of the Em- 
pire is marching along beside a little cart, 
drawn by a sorry mule, in which sits a wom- 
an—a maniac—whose story he tells with 
a soldier’s frankness, as a part of his own 
history. The old man had been a sailor in 
his youth, and at the time of the Directory 
was captain of a merchantman. From that 
situation he was promoted, aristocracy be- 
ing at a discount, to command the Marat, a 
brig of war, and one of his first duties was 
to sail with two political prisoners, a young 
Frenchman and his wife. He supposed that 
he was to land them at Cayenne, to which 
place other exiles had previously been dis- 
patched in other vessels; but he carried 
sealed orders from the Directory, which 
were not to be opened till the vessel reached 
the equator. On the passage, the captain 
and his young passengers became greatly 
attached to each other, so much so that he 
wished to leave the service, and, with what 
fortune he had, share and alleviate their 
fate. In their youth and innocence, and 
earnest love for each other, the young unfor- 
tunates had twined themselves about the 
rough heart of the sailor, and he regarded 
them as his children. But there was the 
ominous letter, bearing the red seals of the 
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Directory, which was to decide their fate— 
and the time arrived for it to be opened. 
The seals were broken, and what was the 
captain’s horror to find that it contained an 
order for him to have the young husband 
shot, and then to return with the wife to 
France. After he had read the paper, he 
rubbed his eyes, thinking that they must 
have deceived him. He could not trust his 
senses. His limbs trembled beneath him. 
He could not trust himself to go near the 
fair young Laura, who looked so happy, 
with tidings that would blight her existence. 
What was he to do? He never seems to 
have thought of leaving the order unexe- 
cuted; the iron of unreasoning obedience 
had seared his soul too deeply for that. The 
horrid task, revolt at it as he might, was a 
duty, because he had been ordered to do it. 
He communicated the order to his victim, 
who heard his fate with a stoicism worthy 
of an old Roman. His only thought was 
for his poor young wife; so fair, and fond, 
and gentle. He said with a voice as mild 
as usual, “ I ask no favor, Captain. I should 
never forgive myself if I were to cause you 
to violate your duty. Ishould merely like to 
say a few words to Laura; and I beg you 
to protect her in case she should survive 
me, which I do not think she will.” It is ar- 
ranged between the victim of slavish obe- 
dience, and the victim of the cruelty of the 
reign of terror, that poor Laura should 
know nothing of what was to be her hus- 
band’s fate. She is put into a boat at night 
and rowed from the ship, while the tragedy 
is being acted out; but she sees the flash of 
the muskets, her heart tells her too plainly 
what has happened, and her reason fails un- 
der the shock. “At the moment of firing, 
she clasped her hand to her head, as if a ball 
had struck her brow, and sat down in the 
boat without fainting, without shrieking, 
without speaking, and returned to the brig 
with the crew, when they pleased and how 
they pleased.” The old Captain spoke to 
her, but she did not understand him, She 
was mute, rubbing her pale forehead, and 
trembling as though she were afraid of ev- 
ery body, and thus she remained an idiot for 
life. The Captain returned to France with 
his charge, got himself removed into the 
land forces, for the sea—into which he had 
cast innocent blood—was unbearable to him; 
and had continued to watch over the poor 
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imbecile as a father over his child. M. de 
Vigny saw the poor woman; he says, “I 
saw two blue eyes of extraordinary size, ad- 
mirable in point of form, starting from a long, 
pale, emaciated face, inundated by perfectly 
straight fair hair. I saw, in truth, nothing 
but those two eyes, which were all that was 
left of that poor woman, for the rest of her 
was dead. Her forehead was red, her cheeks 
hollow and white, and bluish on the cheek- 
bones. She was crouched among the straw, 
so that one could just see her two knees ri- 
sing above it, and on them she was playing 
all alone at dominoes. She looked at us for 
a moment, trembled a long time, smiled at 
me a little, and began to play again. It 
seemed to me that she was trying to make 
out how her right hand beat her left.” It 
was the wreck of love and beauty, torn by 
the blind slave obedience, at the bidding of 
vengeance and hate. M. de Vigny was a 
young and thoughtless soldier; but young 
and thoughtless as he was, the phantom 
glory must have burned brightly indeed, to 
prevent him from seeing the gloomy dark- 
ness of such a shade of military life as this, 
and keep him from shaking the fetters of 
blind obedience from intellect and mercy. 
He never saw the old chef and his charge 
again; but he heard of them. In speaking 
to a brother officer one day of the sad story, 
his companion in arms replied, “ Ah, my dear 
fellow, I knew that poor devil well. A 
brave man he was too ; he was taken off by 
a cannon-ball at Waterloo, He had, in fact, 
left along with the baggage a sort of crazy 
girl, whom we took to the hospital of Amiens 
on our way to the army of the Loire, and who 
died there, raving, at the end of three days.” 

If in this story we recognize the goodness, 
the true nobility of heart of this old soldier, 
we cannot fail to see in all its hideousness, 
the horrors and evils of a system which 
deadens intellect, paralyzes virtue, and dims 
the light of merey—the system of slavish 
obedience, crushing out all individuality, and 
making the good and the bad alike its sub- 
servient instruments. 

As a pendent to the above we take a few 
extracts from the story of Captain Renaud, 
once a page to Napoleon, of whom Byron 
truly says :— 

“ With might unquestion’d,—power to save,— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave, 
To those that worshipp’d thee.” 
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And so poor Renaud found. He had the 
misfortune to fall under the displeasure of 
the Emperor, and was sent from the army 
to serve on board that abortive flatbottomed- 
boat armada, which threatened a descent 
upon the shores of England. Here he was 
taken prisoner, and, after a long captivity, 
being exchanged, hastened to Paris to throw 
himself at the feet of the conqueror. The 
reception was a strange one. It took place 
at the Opera, and we quote a description of 
it. “ He (Napoleon) placed his left hand upon 
his left eye to see better, according to his 
custom ; I perceived that he had recognized 
me. He turned about sharply, took no notice 
of any thing but the stage, and presently re- 
tired. I was already in waiting for him. He 
walked fast along the corridor, and from his 
thick legs, squeezed into white silk stockings, 
and his bloated figure in his green dress, I 
should scarcely have known him again. He 
stopped short before me, and speaking to 
the Colonel, who presented me, instead of 
addressing himself direct to me, ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘ have I never seen any thing of him? Still 
a lieutenant ? 

“«He has been a prisoner ever since 
1804.’ 

“ «Why did he not make his escape? 

“¢T was on parole !’ said I, in an under- 
tone, 

“*T don’t like prisoners!—the fellows 
ought to get killed, said he, turning his back 
upon me, 

“We remained motionless in file, and 
when the whole of his suite had passed: 
‘My dear fellow,’ said the Colonel, ‘don’t 
you see plainly that you are a fool? You 
have lost your promotion, and nobody thinks 
the better of you for it’ ” 

Poor obedience, blind, slavish, unreasoning ; 
its reward was often to be spurned. “ Fool” 
indeed ; a great many people will be inclined 
to re-echo the Colonel’s epithet, not because 
Renaud had been a prisoner—not because 
he was not killed, or did not escape, but be- 
cause this same habit of obedience had so 
thoroughly taken the true man out of him, 
that he did not cut the epaulets from his 
shoulders, and leave glory to find some other 
fool. But he was a soldier, and a soldier’s 
first duty was obedience. He went to his 
regiment, and from his after-life we extract 
another “ shade” of the horrors of war. Cap- 
tain Renaud narrates how he surprised a de- 
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tachment of Russians at their post. It was 
a glorious achievement of course—a parallel 
to any of the atrocities of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. “I came up slowly, and I 
could not, I must confess, get the better of 
a certain emotion which I had never felt at 
the moment of other encounters. It was 
shame for attacking men who were asleep ; 
I saw them wrapped in their cloaks, lighted 
by a close lantern, and my heart throbbed 
violently. But all at once, at the moment 
of acting, I feared that it was a weakness 
very like that of cowards ; I was afraid that 
I had for once felt fear, and taking my sword, 
which had been concealed under my arm, I 
briskly entered first, setting the example to 
my grenadiers. I made a motion to them 
which they comprehended ; they fell first 
upon the guns, then upon the men, like 
wolves upon a flock of sheep. Oh, it was a 
dismal, a horrible butchery. The bayonet 
pierced, the butt-end smashed, the knee sti- 
fled, the hand strangled. All cries were 
extinguished, almost before they were utter- 
ed, beneath the feet of our soldiers; and nota 
head was raised without receiving the mor- 
tal blow. On entering, I had struck at ran- 
dom a terrible stroke at something black, 
which I had run through and through, An 
old officer, a tall stout man, whose head was 
covered with white hair, sprung upon his feet 
like a phantom, made a violent lunge at my 
face with a sword, and instantly dropped 
dead pierced by the bayonets! On my part, 
I fell beside him, stunned by the blow, which 
had struck me between the eyes, and I heard 
beneath me the tender and dying voice of 
a boy, saying,‘ papa!’ I then comprehend- 
ed what I had done, and I looked at my 
work with frantic eagerness, I saw one of 
those officers of fourteen, so numerous in the 
Russian armies, which invaded us at that 
period, and who were dragged away to this 
awful school. His long curling hair fell 
upon his bosom, as fair, as silken as that of 
a woman, and his head was bowed, as 
through he had but fallen asleep a second 
time. His rosy lips, expanded like those of 
a new-born infant, seemed to be yet moist 
with the nurse’s milk; and his large blue 
eyes, half open, had a beauty of form that 
was fond and feminine. I lifted him upon 
one arm, and his cheek fell against mine, 
dripping with blood, as though he were 
burying his face in his mother’s bosom to 
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warm it again. He seemed to shrink from 
me, and crouch close to the ground, in order 
to get away from his murderer. Filial af- 
fection, and the confidence and repose of a 
delicious sleep pervaded his lifeless face, 
and he seemed to say to me,—‘ Let us sleep 
in peace !” 

“ At this moment, the Colonel entered, 
followed close by his column, whose step 
and arms I heard. 

“ ¢ Bravo, my dear fellow,’ said he, ‘ you’ve 
done that job cleverly ; but you are wound- 
ed!’ 

“ * Look there, said I; ‘ what difference is 
there between me and a murderer ” 

“ «Eh! Sacre Dieu ! comrade, what would 
you have? ’Tis our trade !’” 

Great God! what a trade for men to give 
themselves up to, for considerations of all 
kinds, from peerages and pensions down to 
a shilling a day. Legalized murder as a 
profession for the poor foster children of 
passive obedience, who, when they trust 
themselves to think, sometimes find them- 
selves—and upon their own showing, too— 
little better than murderers. Poor Captain 
Renaud, however, continued in the service 
still. So thoroughly was the man smothered 
in the soldier, that neglect, contempt, con- 
tumely, and the sensations of a homicide 
were not sufficient to induce him to break 
his fetters. After Napoleon’s fall, he re- 
mained a soldier of the Bourbons, and there 
was a sort of poetical justice in his death; 
for in the sanguinary revolution of 1830, a 
gamin de Paris, a boy scarcely able to hold 
a horse-pistol, shot the veteran of the Em- 
pire. 

M. de Vigny closes his portion of the 
“ Lights and Shades,” by setting up an idol 
for soldiers to worship, and which is to sus- 
tain them under all their sufferings. The 
profession of arms has lost the attribute of 
apparent usefulness which once belonged to 
it. The star of glory is setting below the 
horizon of peace; and warriors, knowing 
themselves at once hated and feared—feel- 
ing themselves out of place in the era which 
is beginning—degraded from heroes into 
policemen—are to lean upon Honor for 
support; but we think, that in the midst of 
obloquy, privation, and neglect, that senti- 
ment will prove but a broken staff, inca- 
pable of bearing such a load of misery and 
wrong. 
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From “ The Burden of the Bell.” 


Che Death-Srarf. 


Said the knight, “ Wilt thou broider this scarf to- 
day 
With thy fairy fingers so daintily ?” 
But the lady’s face was turned away— 
“T am too busy, I wot!” quoth she. 


And the knight, he left the ladye’s bower, 
But his face was troubled and sad to see— 

“Dread is the omen, and dark the hour, 
When love is too busy for love!” quoth he. 


He mounted his steed with a doleful air, 
And he rode away to his own countrie ; 

He said not adieu to his ladye fair— 
“She is too busy for that,” thought he. 


So the ladye sat alone that day 

While the sky grew dark and the foe drew nigh ; 
And she bade her page ride fast and say, 

“ Come back, Sir Knight, ere thy ladye die!” 


Low bowed the page—loud laughed the knight, 
And loud laughed all that companie ; 

* Now bear this message, Sir Page, aright,— 
I am too busy, I wot,” quoth he. 


The foeman’s arrows flew thick and fast, 
The ladye’s vassals were fain to flee ; 

But long ere morn the peril was past, 
The foeman stricken—the ladye free. 


And a wounded knight was brought to her bower— 
Sore wounded, even to death, was he ; 

Dread was the omen and dark the hour, 
And the ladye wept full bitterly. 


For she knew the shield, and she knew the crest, 
And she knew the pale face, streaked with gore, 

And she knew the scarf that bound his breast, 
Whereat she wailed yet more and more. 


But the knight looked up with glazing e’e, 
As a heavy shadow crept over his brow, 

“ When love is too busy for love,” quoth he, 
“Then deuth is welcome, I trow !” 








Bits of Lite in Runich. 


CHRISTMAS, 


December 15th. Last evening I heard the 
bell tolling from the ruinous tower of a des- 
olate looking old church in the old part of 
the city ; and as I saw numbers of people 
entering the church, of course I went in 
also. I went in at a side door and found 
myself at the side of the high altar. A train 
of priests in their crimson and gold-embroi- 
dered robes, and little choristers in their 
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white garments, and a number of men in 
black, each bearing a lighted taper in his 
hand, were just passing down the aisle. The 
church is very large and very gloomy ; and 
it was almost twilight; crowds of people 
stood and knelt in the gloom, telling as dark 
Rembrandt masses of shadow. The one 
grand point of light was a side altar—one 
blaze of crimson satin drapery and burning 
tapers which ascended in long rows out of 
massive silver candlesticks. The men in 
black extinguished their tapers ; the priests 
knelt before the altar; the people bowed 
themselves. It was more like a Rembrandt 
effect, than any thing I ever saw in nature 
before. Those singular groups of the crowd, 
lost in the gloom and vastness of the church ; 
that brilliant focus of light, with lesser 
masses of light, here and there diffusing it- 
self through the picture ; light catching upon 
the shaft of a tall candlestick in the fore- 
ground, upon an upturned white face. It 
was a wonderful scene altogether, and the 
responses of the multitude most solemn in 
the gloom. 

On going out I looked into a side chapel, 
where I perceived a crowd. There, decked 
out with fir-trees, was a curious erection of 
small cottages in the Tyrolean style; and 
before these cottages stood a group of large 
dolls dressed up in remarkably gay dra- 
peries. This group represented the arrival 
of Mary and Joseph at Bethlehem: Mary 
and Joseph in the dresses of pilgrims, with 
huge pilgrim hats on, and tall staves in their 
hands: the ass, with panniers containing 
Joseph’s axe and carpenter’s tools, following 
them; a man and woman in modern cos- 
tume, with very mournful countenances, re- 
ceive them, standing upon a very green 
carpet, representing turf, while cattle are 
grazing round them. 

I understand that a series of these scenes 
(which are common, at the same time of the 
year, in Italy) will be thus exhibited to ad- 
miring crowds, until Christmas ; there will 
be, no doubt, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Announcement to the Shepherds, &e. The 
crowd seemed very much edified; and a 
priest stood with a money-box in his hand 
ready to receive alms. 

26th. On the Sunday before Christmas 
Eve, was held what is called in the Munich 
dialect, “ Christ-Kindle-Dult,” that is, the 
Little Christ-child Fair. The Fair com- 
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menced at noon on Sunday ; and, sinner that 
Tam, I went and bought my little Christmas 
presents on that day, which presents, be it 
remarked, have given such hearty satisfac- 
tion, that it was quite a delight ; and when 
I saw poor dear old Fraulein Siinchen cry- 
ing and kissing my hand with surprise and 
joy, I longed to have been made of money, 
that I might have given a present to every 
body. 

How pretty the fair looked that bright, 
frosty Sunday noon! but still prettier on 
the Monday evening, when all was lighted 
up. Madame Thekla, with her face tied up 
in a large white handkerchief, in their Ger- 
man fashion, to prevent toothache, was so 
good ay to accompany me. She looked 
a funny figure ; and I know certain people 
who would not have walked down Regent- 
street with her ; but neither she nor I cared 
for the huge white head-gear. Indeed, I 
thought it rather piquant than otherwise. 

First, we walked through the principal 
streets, to peep into the shop-windows, which 
were all arrayed in their most tempting 
merchandise. Such glorious vases, ewers, 
pokals (drinking-glasses,) of variously tinted 
and gilded Bohemian glass, in one shop; 
such exquisite ball-dresses and artificial 
flowers in another ; such tempting jewellery ! 
But the confectioners, with all manner of de- 
vices for Christmas Trees, were perhaps the 
most brilllant of all—quite enchanted grot- 
toes; and in each shop the counter, or a ta- 
ble in the middle of the floor, was festooned 
and decorated most tastefully with their 
choicest articles. It would have been diffi- 
cult, even in London or Paris, to find any 
thing more beautiful. At this time the 
streets were deserted in comparison to what 
they were about four o’clock. Then there 
was a stir ! as busy and well-dressed a throng 
as any West-end thoroughfare would exhibit 
on any bright afternoon in May. Ladies 
and children, all in their best, and all so 
happy and cheerful, and alert; such rolls 
and parcels as peeped out from muffs and 
from beneath heavy, warm cloaks! Every 
one, high and low, was purchasing presents ; 
and the gentlemen were no whit behind the 
rest. You saw tall, aristocratic gentlemen, 
with their wives, busy, discussing various 
purchases ; you saw knots of students buy- 
ing ; you saw good fathers in toy-shops ; you 
saw them in booksellers’ shops, buying An- 
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dersen’s “ Mérchen ;" you saw even little 
children making their purchases. There 
were dandified young fellows inspecting the 
most elegant trinkets, evidently for ladies’ 
wear; and I speculated as to those for whom 
they purchased. You saw aregular proces- 
sion of gay Christmas Trees carried through 
the streets, by maid-servants and man-ser- 
vants; by poor, care-worn, yet, at all 
events, for that one day, happy-looking 
mothers. 

Oh! it was a sight to warm you that cold 
day, all this happy crowd—more than the 
warmest Russian furs could do, But all this, 
as I said, I saw in the afternoon, and not 
when good Madame Thekla, with her white 
head-dress, and I were on our evening per- 
ambulation. Then the chief point’ of inter- 
est was the fair ; the effect was very pretty 
indeed. My good companion, however, as- 
sured me, as people always do when you 
admire any thing, that the fair was not near- 
ly as beautiful this time as it was ten years 
ago, when she last saw it. Let it have been 
as much more splendid as it might then, it 
was, however, quite enough to please me 
now. Was there not still a pretty effect in 
the long vista of illuminated booths, with 
the strip of dark azure night-sky overhead, 
which, contrasting with the glare of the 
lamps, looked perfectly Oriental—at least 
as I imagine an eastern sky at night? And 
were not those booths themselves very pret- 
ty, all lined with pale pink and blue tissue- 
paper, and the stalls heaped up with con- 
fectionary, drapery, or crucifixes, and really 
lovely statuettes of madonnas and saints, as 
it might be, and presided over by elegant 
young women in their gayest attire, or 
bearded men wrapped up in furs ? 

At all events, the students of the good 
University of Munich, and various young 
painters, recognizable by a yet longer growth 
of fair hair and beard than the ordinary stu- 
dent, and by a certain semi-Raphaelesque 
cut of cap and cloak, seemed to think the 
fair attractive; for they were there in 
crowds, considerably increasing the pictu- 
resque character of the scene, as you may 
imagine. And then, what groves of Christ- 
mas Trees there were, all fluttering with 
gay ribbons; and what heaps and heaps of 
gilded walnuts, and what heaps of gay dolls, 
with large tinsel wings to represent the 
Christ-child ! what hideous little idols !— 
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But all was bright, and glittering, and 
cheery ; and the keen frosty night-air added 
quite a zest to the whole thing. Such was 
the Christmas Fair. 

Of the Christmas Eve itself I have not 
much to tell, at least as regards any Christ- 
mas Tree ; for, as I had another object in 
view than seeing trees which are so familiar 
to us all, I resisted every invitation, well 
knowing that what I gave would be duly 
presented by the respective Christ-child 
though I were not there, as well as that 
every gift designed for me would reach me 
in time ; and accordingly, after my tea, while 
all the world was rejoicing itself, I lay me 
down and in imagination passed through all 
the happy homes ofthis blessed Eve. I saw 
the tree that the peasant had driven off 
with, in his ladder-wagon, with its long 
shambling horse, set up in his little cottage 
in a quaint old-world village, and decorated 
by some peasant-woman in a badger-skin 
cap and embroidered silk boddice. I knew 
exactly how the tree would look in the pal- 
ace itself, and how thousands of other beau- 
tiful trees must look in their different 
homes; in the home of the noble ; in the 
home of the small citizen ; in the home of 
the painter. I was there in imagination, 
and seemed to hear the delighted, astonished 
shouts of millions of little children, and to 
see the beaming looks of love from parents, 
and brothers and sisters, and friends through- 
out this great Germany! And you may be 
sure I did not forget dear old England, with 
its jolly Christmas doings, its holly, and tur- 
key, and roast-beef, and mince pies, and 
plum-puddings. I lived over many a past 
Christmas Eve—both beautiful and sad— 
many strange old ghosts came of past times, 
but they were more beautiful than sad. I 
was any thing but lonely ; I was surrounded, 
steeped as it were in love. And thus I sank 
into a delicious slumber to be woke by Friiu- 
lein Siinchen, as it seemed to be the next 
moment, 

But it was half-past ten at night, and I 
must rouse myself, for had I not resisted all 
the joy of the Christmas Eve for this—that 
I might be present at the midnight mass in 
the Hof-Kapelle? Fraulein Sinchen was 
inexorable ; I must rise, for we must set off 
at eleven, if we mean to secure good places 
in the chapel. 

I never should have had strength to rouse 
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myself out of that delicious sleep, had I not 
kept saying to myself, “ You'll repent to- 
morrow morning! you'll repent to-morrow 
morning, if you don’t hear that organ—don’t 
see that exquisite chapel all lighted up !” 

Sol rose; dressed myself in great haste ; 
drank a cup of coffee in great haste, and 
found myself as fresh as though it were 
morning, instead of midnight. And when 
we stepped out into the cold frosty night, 
how beautiful it was. The crisp snow be- 
neath our feet, and above our heads such a 
dark blue frosty sky, with its myriads of 
glorious stars. The air was filled with the 
sound of bells—such holy music! And as 
we passed along, the trees, covered with 
hoar-frost, shone out like strange phantoms. 
There were numbers of people hurrying 
along the streets to various churches, 

Our way lay through the courts of galler- 
ies of the palace, till we came to the Hof- 
Kapelle. Lights shone from the palace win- 
dows ; the whole place seemed astir; the 
warm breath of incense met us as we ap- 
proached the chapel. Priests were already 
chanting and prostrating themselves before 
the altar, and the organ was fitfully pealing 
through the chapel. ‘The altar was one blaze 
of tapers; tapers fixed in all the candelabras 
around the walls, like tall fire-lilies, cast 
long glittering reflections upon the marble 
walls and pavement. And how grand did 
the Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs, appear 
by this brilliant, artificial light, gazing down 
upon you from their golden grounds! 

Soon the two kings, Max and Otho, and 
their queens, and all the court, appeared in 
the golden and frescoed galleries on either 
side the high altar, and the archbishop, in 
his mitre, and brocaded robes, attended by 
a train of priests, young and old, anda train 
also of young court-pages, lads of from twelve 
to fifteen, some score of them, dressed in 
court-suits of blue and silver, all entered by 
aside door near the altar, and bowing first 
before the altar, then bowed before the king, 
and passed on. A second train of court-pages 
also entered in the same dress but appa- 
rently some three or four years older, and 
each carrying a tall waxen taper. These 
stood before the steps of the altar, with their 
burning lights, and they were, Fraulein Sian- 
chen assured me, every one high nobility ; 


and their fresh young faces seemed to have | | to the galleys. 
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time-worncompanion. Poor old Friulein Sin- 
chen! Ifher face seemed in that brilliant light 
and contrasted with the beauty of the saints 
and martyrs painted on wall and ceiling, yet 
more old, and odd, and withered, I felt in 
my heart a still deeper respect and compas- 
sion for her—for her who, in the sight of God, 
from her touching unselfishness, her unwea- 
rying goodness in the most prosaic of lives, 
must have been one of the most acceptable 
worshippers present. I had a real joy in 
being with her ; it was much more beautiful, 
in fact, than sitting up in one of the golden 
galleries among kings and queens. 

The service lasted about an hour, and was 
impressive. But the sudden change from the 
warmth, the light, the music, the color, and 
the intoxicating incense within the chapel, to 
the silence, the snow, the frosty sky, with a 
brilliant rising moon without, was much more 
impressive. 

What with the excitement of the midnight 
mass, the heat, the cold, and the beauty, I 
was so wide awake when I once more found 
myself in my own little room, that I did not 
attempt to go to bed till it was about time to 
get up inan ordinary way. Andthen came a 
packet of English letters, greetings from my 
beloved ones: and they have been the joy of 
the day} 

In the afternoon I went into several of the 
old churches of Munich, to see what was 
going on. High mass was performing every- 
where, and there were in some of the chur- 
ches extraordinary figures of the infant Jesus, 
decked out in golden swaddling-clothes, ex- 
hibited among burning tapers and artificial 
flowers, and lying in long glass-cases, 

In the Jesuits’ church there has been a 
grand exhibition this week, of the Nativity, 
in the style which I have already described, 
with wooden angels in sublime attitudes, and 
wooden cattle surrounding the wooden Holy 
Family. These “ Krippen,” as they are call- 
ed, are exhibited in various churches, and 
have attracted immense crowds. 








Che Story of Fine-Ear. 


Ten or twelve years ago, there was, in 
| the prison at Brest, a man sentenced for life 
Ido not know the exact 


vast charm for my poor, old, wrinkled, and | nature of his crime, but it was something 
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very atrocious. I never heard, either, what 
his former condition of life had been; for 
even his name had passed into oblivion, and 
he was recognized only by a number. Al- 
though his features were naturally well- 
formed, their expression was horrible: 
every dark and evil passion seemed to have 
left its impress there; and his character 
fully corresponded to its outward indica- 
tions. Mutinous, gloomy, and revengeful, 
he had often hazarded his life in desperate 
attempts to escape, which hitherto had 
proved abortive. Once, during winter, he 
succeeded in gaining the fields, and sup- 
ported, for several days, the extremity of 
cold and hunger. He was found, at length, 
half frozen and insensible under a tree, and 
brought back to prison, where, with diffi- 
culty, he was restored to life. The ward- 
master watched him more closely, and 
punished him more severely by far, than 
the other prisoners, while a double chain 
was added to his heavy fetters, Several 
times he attempted suicide, but failed, 
through the vigilance of his guards. The 
only results of his experiments in this line 
were an asthma, caused by a nail which he 
hammered into his chest, and the loss of an 
arm, which he fractured in leaping off a 
high wall. After suffering amputation, and 
a six months’ sojourn in the hospital, he re- 
turned to his hopeless life-long task-work. 

One day, this man’s fierce humor seemed 
softened. After the hours of labor, he 
seated himself, with the companion in mis- 
ery to whom he was chained, in a corner 
of the court ; and his repulsive countenance 
assumed a mild expression. Words of ten- 
derness were uttered by the lips which 
heretofore had opened only to blaspheme ; 
and with his head bent down, he watched 
some object concealed in his bosom. 

The guards looked at him with disqui- 
etude, believing he had some weapon hidden 
within his clothes; and two of them ap- 
proaching him stealthily from behind, seized 
him roughly, and began to search him, 
before he could make any resistance. Find- 
ing himself completely in their power, the 
convict exclaimed: “Oh, don’t kill him! 
Pray, don’t kill him !” 

As he spoke, one of the guards had 
gained possession of a large rat, which the 
felon had kept next his bosom. 

“Don’t kill him!” he repeated. “ Beat 
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me; chain me; do what you like with me ; 
but don’t hurt my poor rat! Don’t squeeze 
him so between your fingers! If you will 
not give him back to me, let him go 
free!” And while he spoke, for the first 
time, probably, since his childhood, tears 
filled his eyes, and ran down his cheeks, 

Rough and hardened men as were the 
guards, they could not listen to the convict, 
and see his tears, without some feeling of 
compassion. He who was about to strangle 
the rat, opened his fingers and let it fall to 
the ground. The terrified animal fled with 
the speed peculiar to its species, and disap- 
peared behind a pile of beams and rubbish. 

The felon wiped away his tears, looked 
anxiously after the rat, and scarcely breath- 
ed until he had seen it out of danger. Then 
he rose, and silently, with the old savage 
look, followed his companion in bonds, and 
lay down with him on their iron bedstead, 
where a ring and chain fastened them to a 
massive bar of the same metal. 

Next morning, on his way to work, the 
convict, whose pale face showed that he had 
passed a sleepless night, cast an anxious, 
troubled glance towards the pile of wood, 
and gave a low peculiar call to which noth- 
ing replied. One of his comrades uttered 
some harmless jest on the loss of his favor- 
ite; and the reply was a furious blow, 
which felled the speaker, and drew down 
on the offender a severe chastisement from 
the taskmaster. 

Arrived at the place of labor, he worked 
with a sort of feverish ardor, as though try- 
ing to give vent to his pent-up emotion ; 
and, while stooping over a large beam, 
which he and some others were trying to 
raise, he felt something gently tickle his 
cheek. He turned round, and gave a shout 
of joy. There, on his shoulder, was the only 
friend he had in the world—his rat !—who, 
with marvellous instinct, had found him out, 
and crept gently up to his face. He took 
the animal in his hands, covered it with 
kisses, placed it within his nest, and then 
addressing the head-jailer, who happened 
to pass by at the moment, he said : 

“Sir, if you will allow me to keep this 
rat, I will solemnly promise to submit to 
you in every thing, and never again to incur 
punishment.” . 

The ruler gave a sign of acquiescence, 
and passed on. The convict opened his shirt, 
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to give one more fond look at his faithful 
pet, and contentedly resumed his labor. 

That which neither threats nor imprison- 
ment, the scourge nor the chain, could effect, 
was accomplished, and rapidly, by the influ- 
ence of Jove, though its object was one of the 
most despised amongst animals. From the 
moment when the formidable convict was 
permitted to cherish his pet night and day 
in his bosom, he became the most tractable 
and well-conducted man in the prison. His 
Herculean strength, and his moral energy, 
were both employed to assist the governors 
in maintaining peace and subordination. 
Fine-Ear, so he called his rat, was the ob- 
ject of his unceasing tenderness. He fed it 
before he tasted each meal, and would ra- 
ther fast entirely than allow it to be hungry. 
He spent his brief hours of respite from toil 
in making various little fancy articles, which 
he sold, in order to procure dainties which 
Fine-Ear liked,—gingerbread and sugar, for 
example. Often, during the period of toil, 
the convict would smile with delight when 
his little friend, creeping from his nestling 
place, would rub its soft fur against his 
cheek. But when, on a fine sunshiny day 
the rat took up his position on the ground, 
smoothed his coat, combed his long musta- 
ches with his sharp nails, and dressed his 
long ears with his delicate paws, his master 
would testify the utmost delight, and ex- 
change tender glances with the black, ro- 
guish eyes, of Master Fine-Ear. 

The latter, confiding in his patron’s care 
and protection, went, came, sported, or stood 
still, certain that no one would injure 
him ; for to touch a hair of the rat’s whisker 
would be to incur a terrible penalty. One 
day, for having thrown a pebble at him, a 
prisoner was forced to spend a week in 
hospital, ere he recovered the effects of a 
blow bestowed on him by Fine-Ear’s master. 

The animal soon learned to know the 
sound of the dinner-bell, and jumped with 
delight on the convict when he heard the 
welcome summons. 

Four years passed on in this manner, 
when one day poor Fine-Ear was attacked 
by a cat, which had found her way into the 
workshop, and received several deep wounds, 
before his master, flying to the rescue, seiz- 
ed the feline foe, and actually tore her to 
pieces. 

The recovery of the rat was tedious. 
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During the next month the convict was oc- 
cupied in dressing his wounds. It was 
strange the interest which every one con- 
nected with the prison took in Fine-Ear’s. 
misfortune, Not only did the guards and 
turnkeys speak of it as the topic of the day, 
but the hospital nurses furnished plasters 
and bandages for the wounds; and even the 
surgeon condescended to prescribe for him. 

At length the animal recovered his strength 
and gayety, save that one of his hind paws 
dragged a little and the cicatrice still dis- 
figured the skin. He was more tame and 
affectionate than ever, but the sight of a cat 
was sufficient to throw his master into a 
paroxysm of rage, and, running after the 
unlucky puss, he would, if possible, catch 
and destroy her. 

A great pleasure was in store for the con- 
vict. Thanks to his good conduct during 
the past four years, his sentence of imprison- 
ment for life had been commuted into twenty 
years, in which were to be included the fif- 
teen already spent in prison. 

“Thank God !” he cried, “ under His mer- 
cy it is to Fine-Ear I owe this happiness !” 
and he kissed the animal with transport. 
Five years still remained to be passed in toil- 
some imprisonment, but they were cut short 
in an unlooked-for manner. 

One day, a mutinous party of felons suc- 
ceeded in seizing a turnkey, and having shut 
him up with themselves in one of the dor- 
mitories, they threatened to put him to death 
if all their demands were not instantly com- 
plied with, and a full amnesty granted for 
this revolt. 

Fine-Ear’s master, who had taken no part 
in the uproar, stood silently behind the offi- 
cials and soldiers, who were ready to fire on 
the insurgents. Just as the attack was 
about to commence, he approached the chief 
superintendent, and said a few words to him 
in a low voice. 

“T accept your offer,” replied the gov- 
ernor. “Remember, you risk your life; but 
if you succeed, I pledge my word that you 
shall be strongly recommended to the gov- 
ernment for unconditional pardon this very 
night.” 

The convict drew forth Fine-Ear from his 
bosom, kissed him several times, and then 
placing him within the vest of a young fel- 
| low-prisoner with whom the rat was already 
| familiar, he said in a broken voice :— 
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“Tf I do not return, be kind to him, and 
love him as I have loved him.” 

Then, having armed himself with an enor- 
mous bar of iron, he marched with a deter- 
mined step to the dormitory, without re- 
garding the missiles which the rebels hurled 
at his head. With a few blows of his bar, 
he made the door fly open, and darting into 
the room, he overturned those who opposed 
his entrance, threw down his weapon, and 
seizing the turnkey, put him, or rather flung 
him, out safe and sound into the passage. 

While in thé act of covering the man’s 
escape from the infuriated convicts, he sud- 
denly fell to the ground, bathed in blood. 
One of the wretches had lifted the iron bar 
and struck down with it his heroic comrade. 

He was carried dying to the hospital, and, 
ere he breathed his last, he uttered one word 
—it was “ Fine-Ear !” 

Must I tell it? the rat appeared restless 
and unhappy for a few days, but he soon 
forgot his master, and began to testify the 
same affection for his new owner that he 
had formerly shown to him who was dead. 

Fine-Ear still lives, fat and sleek, and 
strong : indeed, he no longer fears his fe- 
line enemies, and has actually succeeded in 
killing a full-grown cat and three kittens. 
But, he no longer remembers the dead, nor 
regards the sound of his master’s number, 
which formerly used to make him prick up 
his ears and run from one end of the court 
to the other. 

Does it only prove that rats, as well as 
men, may be ungrateful? Or is it a little 
illustration of the wise and merciful arrange- 
ment, that the world must go on, die who 
will? 

[London Paper. 








Olb-Cime Palitivians. 


Tue following sketches we extract from 
the fourth volume of Hitprern’s “ History 


of the United States,” recently issued by 
Messrs. Harpers :— 


JOHN ADAMS. 


The two men who stood most immediately 
and obviously in Jefferson’s way were John 
Adams, the Vice-President, and Hamilton, 
the Secretary of the Treasury; men in 
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character, temperament, and opinions as 
different from him as they were from each 
other. By dint of untiring energy, seconded 
by great natural abilities, and an unextin- 
guishable thirst for eminence which brooked 
no superior and hardly an equal, Adams 
had risen from the condition of a country 
lawyer, the son of a poor farmer and me- 
chanic, through various grades of public 
service, to the eminence which he now held. 
Nor did his aspirations stop short of the 
highest distinction in the power of the na- 
tion to bestow. Having risen by no paltry 
arts of popularity or intrigue, for which he 
was but little fitted, nor by any captivating 
charm of personal manners, which he was 
very far from possessing, but owing every 
thing to the respect which his powerful 
talents, his unwearied labors, and his great 
public services had inspired, he still desired 
to be, what he always had been, a leader 
rather than a follower, rather to guide 
public opinion than merely to sail before it. 
He, too, had his political theories, very dif- 
ferent from those of Jefferson—thcories 
which he had not hesitated to set forth with 
a frankness very dangerous to his popularity. 
Alarmed at the levelling principles, as he 
esteemed them, to which the progress of 
the French Revolution had given rise, he 
had lately published, in Fenno’s United 
States Gazette, a series of “ Discourses on 
Davila,” in which his political views were 
enforced and explained, not a little to the 
disgust of Jefferson and others, who pro- 
fessed peculiar regard for popular rights. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Much less of a scholar or a speculatist 
than either Jefferson or Adams, but a very 


Sagacious observer of mankind, and possess- 


ed of practical talents of the highest order, 
Hamilton’s theory of government seems to 
have been almost entirely founded on what 
had passed under his own observation du- 
ring the war of the Revolution and subse- 


quently, previous to the adoption of the new 
Constitution. As Washington’s confidential 
aid-de-camp, and as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress after the peace, he had be- 
come very strongly impressed with the im- 
possibility of duly providing for the public 
good, especially in times of war and dan- 
ger, except by a government invested with 
ample powers, and possessing means of put- 
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ting those powers into vigorous exercise. 
To give due strength to a government, it 
was necessary, in his opinion, not only to in- 
vest it on paper with sufficient legal author- 
ity, but to attach the most wealthy and in- 
fluential part of the community to it by the 
ties of personal and pecuniary advantages ; 
for, though himself remarkably disinterest- 
ed, acting under an exalted sense of personal 
honor and patriotic duty, Hamilton was in- 
clined, like many other men of the world, to 
ascribe to motives of pecuniary and person- 
al interest a somewhat greater influence 
over the course of events than they actually 
possess. Having but little confidence either 
in the virtue or the judgment of the mass of 
mankind, he thought the administration of 
affairs most safe in the hands of a select 
few ; nor in private conversation did he dis- 
guise his opinion that, to save her liberties 
from foreign attack or intestine commotions, 
America might yet be driven into serious al- 
terations of her Constitution, giving toit more 
of a monarchical and aristocratical cast. He 
had the sagacity to perceive, what subse- 
quent experience has abundantly confirmed, 
that the Union had rather to dread resist- 
ance of the States to federal power than 
executive usurpation; but he was certainly 
mistaken in supposing that a President and 
Senate for life or good behavior, such as 
he had suggested in the Federal Convention, 
could have given any additional strength to 
the government. That strength, under all 
elective systems, must depend on public con- 
fidence, and public confidence is best tested 
and secured by frequent appeals to the pop- 
ular vote. 


JEFFERSON, 


“Though a great advocate for toleration 
and liberality in matters of religion, in 
politics, Jefferson was a complete bigot. 
One single speculative error outweighed, in 
his estimation, the most devoted patriotism, 
the most unquestionable public services, 
Assuming to himself the office at once of spy 
and censor on his colleagues, he adopted the 
practice of setting down in a note-book 
every heretical opinion carelessly dropped 
—every little piece of gossip reported to 
him by others which might tend to convict 
his associates in the Cabinet of political in- 
fidelity—anecdotes recorded, not as instances 
of the speculative errors into which the 
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wisest and the best may fall, but carefully 
laid up as evidences against political rivals 
of settled designs hostile to the liberties of 
their country. Nor was he content with 
merely making this remarkable record. 
After the lapse of twenty-five years or more, 
“when the passions of the times were pass- 
ed away, and the reasons of the transactions 
act alone upon the judgment,” such is his 
own account of the matter, he gave the 
whole a “ calm perusal,” and having cut out 
certain parts because he had ascertained 
that they were “incorrect or doubtful,” or 
because they were “merely personal or 
private,” he prefixed a characteristic preface 
to the rest, and left them to be published 
after his death, as proofs of the services he 
had rendered to his country in saving it 
from a monarchical and aristocratical con- 
spiracy. It was against Hamilton that the 
bitterness of a hatred at ‘once personal and 
political was most keenly directed. The 
splendid reputation gained by the success of 
Hamilton’s financial measures, fixing all 
eyes upon him as the leading spirit of the 
Government, though Jefferson nominally 
held the first place in the Cabinet; his 
great popularity thereby acquired with the 
mercantile and moneyed class; more than 
all, his weight and influence with Washing- 
ton, excited in the mind of Jefferson a most 
violent antipathy, partly growing out of 
mere personal jealousy, partly based on 
imagined dangers to the liberties of the 
country—who can tell in what precise 
proportions? All the measures adopted 
on Hamilton’s recommendation, even those 
which he had himself concurred to bring 
about—as in the case of the assumption of 
the State debts—began to be seen by 
Jefferson through a most discolored medium. 
Overlcoking the justice and the expediency 
of a provision for the national creditors, and 
the great benefits to the country at large 
resulting from that measure, in his private 


correspondence, on which he principally 
relied for the diffusion of his political ideas, 
he already began to denounce the entire 
funding system, especially the assumption of 
the State debts, as a mere piece of jugglery 
and corruption, intended to purchase up 
friends for the new Government, and espe- 
cially for Hamilton, and designed to pave 
the way towards an aristocracy and a 


; monarchy. 








A Winter Sermon. 


Tuov dwellest in a warm and cheerful home, 
Thy roof in vain the winter tempest lashes ; 
While houseless wretches round thy mansion roam, 
On whose unshelter’d heads the torrent plashes, 


Thy board is loaded with the richest meats, 
O’er which thine eyes in sated languor wander ; 
Many might live on what thy mastiff eats, 
Or feast on fragments which thy servants squan- 
der, 


Thy limbs are muffled from the piercing blast, 
When from thy fireside corner thou dost sally ; 
Many have scarce a rag about them cast, 
With which the frosty breezes toy and dally. 


Thou hast soft smiles to grect thy kiss of love, 
When thy light steps resound within the portal ; 

Some have no friends s2v2 Him who reigns above, 
No sweet communioa w'th a fellow-mortal. 


Thou sleepest soundly on thy costly bed, 

Lull’d by the power of luxuries unnumber'd ; 
Some pillow ona stone an aching head, 

Never again to wake when they have slumber’d. 


Then think of those, who, form’d of kindred clay, 
Depend upon the doles thy bounty scatters ; 
And God will hear them for thy welfare pray— 
They are His children, though in rags and tatters. 
{London Paper. 





From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal,”’ 


Che Ford: 


A RIVER STORY. 


I wave a passion for travelling, which I 
think will haunt me to my death. Pecuniary 
independence is apt to produce idleness, and 
an idle man is often a restless man, who 
seeks, in perpetual change of place, for amuse- 
ment, which frequently eludes his search, 
and he is urged onward, spite of repeated 
disappointment, in the hope that, at last, he 
shall find some region capable of satisfying 
his longing for excitement. This is my case. 
I have roamed over all parts of the old world 
without discovering sources of pleasure ade- 
quate to my expectation, or sufficient to 
reward my toil and justify the expense of 
the pursuit. 

At length, I thought that if Europe was 
thus barren of entertainment, I might find, 
in America, elements of sufficient power to 
rouse the emotions of surprise and wonder 
which were then dormant in my breast. I 
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should there find mighty rivers navigable for 


three thousand miles, compared with which 
the great majority of streams in the old 
world dwindle into meadow-brooks—stupen- 
dous cataracts, whose foam is seen, and roar 
heard, at vast distances—lakes like inland 
oceans—primeval and boundless and tangled 
forests of trees, of gigantic height and enor- 
mous girth—prodigious chains of rocky 
mountains, seemingly interminable, among 
which for ever broods an awful loneliness— 
and open wildernesses, or prairies, of so great 
extent as to baffle conception. Surely the 
torpor of my mind could no longer exist in 
presence of such majestic scenes; at last, I 
should be roused into enthusiasm. 

This idea had no sooner been conceived 
than I embarked for North America, and, 
after a rather perilous passage, which afford- 
ed something of the excitement I desired, 
landed at New York, in September, 1800. 
Having remained in that city a short time, 
I proceeded to the State founded by the 
immortal William Penn, resolving that, after 
my curiosity should be satisfied in that part 
of the Union, I would traverse, not only the 
remaining States, but Canada too, in which 
latter country I anticipated gratifications 
not inferior to those found in other regions 
of the immense American continent. 

I soon arrived at Philadelphia, a city 
wherein I found much to interest me, in spite 
of its formal and rectangular plan, and its 
Quakerish and money-loving inhabitants. 
But mere commercial places soon tire me ; 
and having heard much of the solitary gran- 
deur of the hills in the Dauphin county, I 
resolved to sojourn for a while in Harris- 
burgh, the county town, whence, from time 
to time, I could make excursions to the lonely 
highlands in its vicinity. 


A journey of eighty miles placed me -in. 


Harrisburgh. It was now the month of 
October, and I thought the sombre character 
of the “ Fall,” as Americans designate Au- 
tumn, would be a propitious time for visiting 
the hills, Accordingly, after providing my- 
self with a map and a stout horse, I set out 
one morning on an excursion to the wild 
locality which I desired to explore, and 
which was only twelve miles from the town. 
I would not hire a guide, being determined 
that the impulses which I expected to arise 
in my mind should lose none of their force 
by interruption. The day seemed favorable: 
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enough when I started: my horse was trac- 
table and strong; and every mile plunged 
me into deeper and deeper solitude. I had 
never before been without companions in so 
solemn aregion. It seemed as though I was 
the first man who had intruded on its quiet. 
Whenever'I halted, the stillness was so op- 
pressive that I pushed onwards in order to 
be relieved by the sound of my horse’s feet, 
though they fell only on soft sward under 
trees, seeming like faint and timid whispers 
in the loneliness. There was something awful 
in it; but it was for this I had come, and I 
was determined to experience it to the full. 

As I proceeded, the landscape presented 
new aspects of grandeur. I became more and 
more reconciled to my isolation, especially as 
I knew that only twelve miles intervened 
between me and very comfortable quarters. 
Still the solitude deepened : the “ wild giants 
of the wood” assumed, at nearly every step, 
a greater bulk and more towering altitude ; 
the hills pierced higher into the skies; the 
streams grew wider and deeper, but they 
lapsed softly along, making not even a little 
noise. Silence seemed slumbering there in 
everlasting rest. The place might have 
lulled even Chaucer’s “God of Sleep.” I 
was wrapt in breathless ecstasy. 

Hitherto I had followed, without devia- 
tion, one of the streams which abound in this 
part of the Dauphin county of Pennsylvania ; 
but at length the current made an abrupt 
angle, threatening to arrest my farther pro- 
gress, This was the more vexatious, because 
the country on the other side the water 
tempted me with new features. Should I 
return to Harrisburgh, or endeavor to cross 
the river, and penetrate still deeper into the 
profundity of a spot seemingly abandoned 
by all living creatures ?—a land 


“ Where never foot of man, or hoof of beast, 
The passage pressed ; 
Where never fish did fly, 
And with short silver wings cut the low liquid sky ; 
Where bird, with painted oars, did ne’er 
Row through the trackless ocean of the air.” 


My resolution was soon taken. I deter- 
mined to coast the stream, and seek for a 
shallow through which I might push my horse. 
My investigation, after much delay, was 
rewarded by success. Without much diffi- 
culty I attained the opposite shore, and rode 
onward for a mile or two, enjoying the stu- 
pendous prospect presented on every side, 
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and listening (if I may so express it) to the 
silence which vibrated in my ears. 

But even rapture cannot prevail against 
hunger and thirst. I had been mindful of 
this truth on leaving Harrisburgh, where I 
had provided myself with a well-stored 
wallet, knowing, from what I had heard of 
the spontaneous vegetation of the hills, that 
enough food would be found there for the 
horse. Having arrived ata little open spot 
among the trees, I tethered my steed, giving 
him room enough to browse or graze, as his 
inclination might dictate, and then sat my- 
self down on the fresh herbage, and spread 
out my store of meat and wine. Though no 
one was with me to partake my viands, 
or sympathize with mypleasure, I never 
enjoyed so delicious a dinner. The good 
cheer elevated my imagination, and I sur- 
rendered myself to dreamy fancies, which 
had in them I know not what of delight. 

But abstractions like these often overcome 
prudence. I did not consider, as I ought to 
have done, that I was in a wild, if not asav- 
age, country, nor that evening was rapidly 
coming on. My reverie was broken by ob- 
serving that the shadows of the huge trees 
were projected horizontally over the space 
before me, stretching out till I could scarce- 
ly fix their termination, and that the pros- 
pect by which I was surrounded grew 
massed and indistinct. I looked up at the 
sky. It was loaded with black and heavy 
clouds. The air felt thick and close. A 
storm was evidently approaching. No time 
was to be lost, and I was soon again in the 
saddle. 

I had not ridden more than a quarter of 
a mile when my previous notions about the 
brooding silence of the Dauphin hills were 
hideously routed. A violent clap of thun- 
der burst right over my head, followed by a 
tumultuous wind, which shrieked through 
the trees, bending them almost to the earth, 
and rending their great branches with stun- 
ning noise. A deluging descent of rain add- 
ed to the clamor; and to this succeeded a 
hissing rush of waters, now roused from their 
tranquillity, and foaming madly in their 
channel, The hurricane would soon be in- 
volved in night ; and how should I find my 
way in utter darkness? I must, moreover, 
again cross the river. Would this now be 
practicable ? Could I once more find the 
ford I had passed a few hours previously ? 
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This was my only chance; and in failure of 
this, what would become of me ? 

As I do not soon lose my presence of mind, 
I spurred my horse in haste to reach the 
stream before it should be so swollen by the 
flooding rain as to forbid any attempt to 
cross, My hope, indeed, was very faint ; but, 
determining to make every effort, and recol- 
lecting the exact place where I had found 
the ford, I hurried towards it, and soon 
gained that part of the bank. In place of 
the tranquil and translucent water I had 
first seen, a turbid, white, and roaring tor- 
rent was now before me; and I saw clearly 
that certain death would follow any en- 
deavor to pass through it. What was I to 
do# Iwas already drenched to the skin; 
and shelter for the night in those wild hills 
was utterly impossible. 

It would not do, however, to be inactive. 
I might still find a part of the stream so nar- 
row as to be crossed by one or two vigorous 
bounds, and so shallow as to afford a foot- 
ing to my horse. With this hope, I pur- 
sued the shore, anxiously noting every dif- 
ference in the character of the stream. How 
long my investigation lasted, I cannot recol- 
lect; but just as I was beginning to de- 
spair, I noted a gentle swelling of the ground, 
as though the earth were a little higher than 
elsewhere ; the banks also appeared to ap- 
proach each other somewhat nearer than I 
had before perceived. Here, then, the en- 
deavor might be risked; and I made up my 
mind to attempt it at all- hazards, Speak- 
ing a few words of encouragement to my 
horse, and patting him on the neck, I urged 
him towards the water, and the generous 
beast, without a moment’s hesitation, bound- 
ed through and landed me safely on the op- 
posite side. I lavished all manner of praises 
on him, and was grateful to Heaven. 

In spite, however, of this success, my dan- 
gér was not ended. I was speedily buried 
in thick darkness—not an object was visible 
—I knew not what course to take; and the 
storm increased in fury. That I was on the 
homeward side of the stream, was some- 
thing. But how, without light, was I to 
find a path through that “close dungeon of 
innumerous boughs?” No other course 
seemed left but to pass the long and tem- 
pestuous autumnal night in the wilderness, 
without shelter from the ever-driving rain 
and howling wind. Had there been a moon, 
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I could not have seen it, because black 
clouds masked the firmament ; and though 
these were torn asunder every now and 
then by forked lightnings, the flash served 
only to exhibit for a moment the dismal ob- 
jects about me; and then all was dark as 
before, and I was left without sight, 


“In the perplex’d paths of that drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger.” 


While involved in this entanglement, and 
doubting whether I should live to see the 
dawn, a twinkling flame radiated, star-like, 
through the covert ; and, as I gazed in won- 
der at it, a voice was heard exclaiming— 
“Where are you? Speak !” 

I held my breath. Who could the sum- 
moner be? Surely not any one from Har- 
risburgh, for I had not mentioned at my 
inn the place to which I was going; and, 
besides, the distance was too great for the 
host to send, especially on such a night, 
even had he known in what direction to 
search. I would not answer so unexpected 
a demand. New acquaintances in such 
savage districts were suspicious, and I was 
without arms. 

The light receded; then made a circle 
round the spot in the midst of which I 
stood, walled in by darkness; then it flick- 
ered in a new direction; then came nearer ; 
and again the voice shouted— 

“Why don’t you speak? I know you are 
somewhere hereabout. You can’t lie all 
night in this storm. Answer me, or I’ll give 
up my quest.” 

The peremptory tone of this demand did 
not tend to abate my apprehension of an 
unweicome companion ; but, as the light ap- 
proached, it became certain that I could no 
longer elude detection. Putting, therefore, 
the best face on the matter, I called out— 
“For whom do you search? and what is 
your name ?” 

“T can give you no answer to either ques- 
tion,” replied the voice, still distant. “I 
know now, however, where you are, and 
will soon be with you. Iam a friend.” 

Something was in the tones of the voice 
which attested the sincerity of the words. 
I waited with curiosity the approach of one 
who seemed to take so much interest in my 
present condition; and by and by I saw a 
lantern, the ribs of which, to my excited 
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imagination, circled the living light like a 
skeleton. When it came almost close to 
me, but not till then, I discerned its bearer, 
a dwarfish man, with an austere and pain- 
ful visage. 

“You're in a pretty plight,” said he, 
stretching forth his lantern and surveying 
me. “What made you such a fool as to 
come into the hills in the fall? Don’t you 
know that in our part of Pennsylvania the 
northwest winds and storms about this 
time are no joke? Are you a stranger ?” 

“Tam an Englishman,” I replied. 

“T thought so,” returned he. “Nature 
has made idiots of you Britishers, though I 
come of the same stock myself. But Ill 
take care of you. Put your beast’s bridle 
into my hand, and I'll find a stable for him 
and a house for you.” 

To give my horse into the power of a 
man who, for aught I knew, might be a 
robber with a gang at hand, would be to 
cut off all chance of escape. I demurred, 
therefore, to his proposal, saying that I would 
follow him, but that, being tired, I would 
mount my beast. 

“As you please,” responded he, with a 
look that convinced me he was aware of my 
suspicion ; “it is rough travelling here. All 
you have to do is to keep in the trail of 
my footsteps. Comfort is at hand.” 

I had no choice but to obey his injunction, 
though I could not refrain from inquiring 
how he came to know that I was benighted 
in so desolate a place. 

“T will not answer you,” he replied. “ Do 
you think we can discourse in this storm ? 
Besides,” continued he, with a heavy sigh, 
“T have a question to ask you of more im- 
portance than any you can put to me.” 

I was amazed; what inquiries could a 
stranger desire to make of me, an idle tray- 
eller? 

We soon reached his dwelling ; a kind of 
hermitage, snugly ensconced in a hollow 
between two hills. The horse was sheltered 
in an outhouse, and there was no want of 
corn to feed him. The appearance of the 
cottage, and the saddened manner of my 
host, speedily dissipated whatever appre- 
hensions I might at first have entertained ; 
and I congratulated myself on my unex- 
pected deliverance from danger. I could 
not, however, refrain from expressing my 
astonishment that a comfortable dwelling 
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should be found in so remote a spot among 
the hills, and that its master should have 
known that I was beset by night and the 
storm in that savage place. 

“T will tell you all,” returned he, “when 
you have had some supper, of which, I think, 
you must be sorely in need. Having taken 
care of your horse, I have a right to look to 
you in the second place. Nay, do not seem 
surprised: it is our duty to give precedence 
to the wants of beasts, because they, you 
know, cannot make complaints.” 

I could not but acquiesce in the justice of 
this distinction; and my host, having fur- 
nished me with some dry raiment, disap- 
peared to arrange a meal with which he 
soon returned, placing on the table cold 
meat, bread, a jug of water, and a bottle of 
rum. It surprised me that, surrounded by 
such comforts, humble as they were, I should 
have seen no human being but himself in the 
house. He seemed to be aware of this, for 
he evidently possessed the power of inter- 
preting looks no less than words. 

“ You wonder,” said he, “ that I should be 
the only person in this solitary house, in this 
solitary place. I hardly ever see the coun- 
tenance of a fellow-creature. I am a mis- 
erable man—a man of many sorrows. But 
come, eat; eat, and drink. Then question 
me, if you will, and let me question you.” 

I took the refreshments placed before me, 
not so much from want, as I have said, I 
had dined heartily, as out of a desire to 
know something of the strange person before 
me, whose tongue was sealed till I should 
have partaken his hospitality. Then, draw- 
ing my chair from the table to the fireside, 
I said— 

“ Now tell me how it has happened that 
you knew of my presence in this spot during 
the horrible storm that still howls round us, 
and why you came forth to succor me.” 

“T have nothing to do in this world,” re- 
sponded he, in a dejected voice, “ but weep, 
and watch the weather, especially in the fall. 
Do you think the weather is God’s work, or 
the Fiend’s ?” 

“God’s work, undoubtedly, my friend,” 
replied I. “Why should you question it ?” 

“The weather has blasted and utterly 
ruined me!” he exclaimed with a piercing 
look, and eyes darkened by tears. “Can 
that be the infliction of a merciful Deity ?” 

“ You must not,” I replied, “judge Heaven 
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by partial inflictions. 
fered ?” 

“Unutterable agony !” ejaculated he, start- 
ing from his chair. “ Agony which has hunted 
me from my fellow-men, and estranged me 
from my God !” 

“Hush, hush!” I exclaimed. “ Whatever 
may have been perpetrated by men, God 
is always good. In Him is an unfailing re- 
source.” 

“T know not that,’ he returned. “Can 
men make storms? Can they torture the 
placid streams into roaring torrents? The 
hand of God, no less than of man, lies heavy 
on me, and I have no consolation but in 
blasphemy. Yes, I live and I blaspheme. 
Cursed be ——” 

“T will not hear you talk thus,” inter- 
rupted I. “God is ever wise and fatherly, 
even in the terrible trials to which some- 
times He subjects us. What you may have 
undergone, I cannot, of course, conjecture. 
But reflect I beseech you, that by God’s 
mercy the visitation however dreadful, 
might have been designed to avert a worse 
calamity.” 

A piteous groan was the only response, 
as he buried his face in his hands and wept. 

At length, lifting his head, and gazing in 
my face with wild eyes, he said,—“I saw 
you pass this spot at mid-day. You crossed 
the river. How did you get back after it 
was swollen with this great rain? Answer 
me that. I am mad to know.” 

“You shall hear,” responded I. “By 
perseverance, I found, in the midst of the 
turbulent waters, a ford.” 

“A ford!” he echoed. “ Where 2” 

“ About a mile lower down the river than 
the spot at which I first crossed.” 

The words smote him as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen on his head. He dropped on his 
knees, and lifted up his face with a fierce 
look, muttering inaudibly, as if in angry 
expostulation with Heaven. I looked on in 
wonder at the inconsistency of his attitude 
and the rest of his demeanor. In a little 
time he sprang upon his feet, exclaiming,— 
“God’s will be done, inscrutable as it is!” 
Having uttered this, he fell on the floor as 
one dead. 

I lifted him up, and tried what I could 
do to restore him. I placed him in a chair, 
bathed his temples with cold water, and 
spoke words of comfort to him. 


What have you suf- 
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“You are very good,” he said at length. 
“T believe my heart is better by communion 
with you. I have not conversed with my 
kind for years. I have shunned them be- 
cause they are merciless. Listen to my 
story, and judge me.” 

“Not to-night,” replied I. “You will 
speak of it more calmly in the morning 
after a good sleep.” 

“Sleep!” he echoed. “I never sleep. 
Something is always tugging at my heart. 
That I should continue to live is a miracle 
which must soon cease. No, no; hear me 
now. I cannot tell where I may be to- 
morrow.” 

Being thus urged, I bowed my head in 
acquiescence, and he began his narration. 

“T am now, as you see, a lone man; but 
I once had a sister. God of Heaven, what a 
terrible word is that ‘once! Our parents 
died when we were young; and being thus 
left, we loved each other with all the devo- 
tion of brotherly and sisterly affection, the 
more intense because we were without ex- 
trinsic friendship. We lived in Harrisburgh 
happily, for we had enough to supply our 
wants, and I saw my dear, dear sister grow 
up into young womanhood, with feminine 
grace, a cheerful heart, and a pure soul. 

“How I watched her! how I loved her 
with a brother’s love! and how I rejoiced 
when I learned that she was sought in mar- 
riage by a man worthy of her, in the good- 
ness of whose heart I firmly believe to this 
hour, though 1 now know, what I did not 
soon enough suspect, that he had tem- 
porarily forgotten one of the qualities of 
goodness—prudence! The wedding-day was 
fixed. My sister seemed more anxious for 
its arrival than women generally are. You 
may, perhaps, think this impossible; but I 
mean that she did not sufficiently conceal 
her impatience, and I could not refrain from 
chiding her for what I conceived to be a 
want of womanly discretion and delicacy. 
Beloved sister! I knew not your motive. 

“ Now began the first act of that terrible 
pageant of evils which has driven me mad. 
Do not think, because at times I am not 
sane, that I am raving now. No: I will 
keep down with a strong hand the tempest 
surging in my breast. I will not burst into 
incoherence, but will stare at my misery, 
and be calm. Do you understand me? Am 
T clear ?” 
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“Yes,” I replied, gazing at the unhappy 
creatureswhose distorted visage justified my 
apprehension that frenzy would soon be upon 
him. I began to wish that he had left me 
to the terrors of the night in a stormy wil- 
derness, rather than bring me to so distress- 
ing an interview. 

’ “ Now listen,” resumed he. “The bride- 
groom that was to be, sickened with the fe- 
ver which has been the curse of many parts 
of Pennsylvania. Hedied. My sister tend- 
ed him night and day; but she could not 
catch the fever. Why could she not catch 
the fever? Poor thing, poor thing! The 
yellow demon would not touch her. She 
threw herself on the body of her dead hus- 
band, as she fondly called him. She clung 
to it—she hugged it—she kissed its horrible 
lips; but the infection obstinately kept off. 
It would not kill her; but flung her away 
disdainfully, to health and despair. Her 
agony—all innocent of evil as she was— 
could not be stilled by Death at that time. 
Some irresistible power, some devil, reserv- 
ed her for more horrible torment. Where 
is the saving hand? Does not evil tri- 
umph over good? Do you wonder that 
I should sometimes lift up my voice in im- 
precation ?” 

I knew not what to answer; but begged 
him to discontinue his narrative. My en- 
treaties were useless. I might as well have 
attempted to quell the outer tempest. 

“ My sister left me,” continued he; “and 
I knew not whither she had flown. I search- 
ed for her every where—I offered large re- 
wards for intelligence concerning her. All 
was of no avail. Miserable me! Was she 
alive? or had she desperately destroyed 
herself? My wits begin to turn. Oh, my 
dear, dear sister! why, in God’s name, did 
you leave me? Did .you not know how I 
loved you? Be not impatient, my friend. 
but let me go on before my voice shakes into 
sounds that mean nothing, and before my 
heart is quite broken. I will not weep—I 
have done with weeping. 

“T heard of her at last. Where was she ? 
and in what state? In a prison—yes, a con- 
victed felon in a prison—a murderess, sen- 
tenced to death for slaying her infant! Ac- 
cursed be the laws of man for creating 
artificial guilt, and when a crime is commit- 
ted out of terror of the cruelties of vil- 
lainous opinion, dooms the wretched victims 
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—women—to the death of dogs. Charity 
has left the earth—manly feeling is at an 
end, Women are goaded into guilt to avoid 
the punishment denounced against indisere- 
tion, and then they are murdered. Can s0- 
ciety be guiltless in doing that which would 
be the worst guilt in an individual ? 

“The day was fixed for her ~ public 
slaughter. She wrote me a few distracted 
words of farewell. 

“With a hideous refinement, they had 
brought her home from Philadelphia, where 
she was tried, to suffer at Harrisburgh, as 
a warning to her townswomen. Eternal 
execration on them! Three days were to 
elapse before the consummation of the im- 
pious tragedy. There would just be time 
for me to rush to the capital, see the 
governor, lay before him the extenuating 
circumstances of the poor girl’s crime, and 
ery aloud for mercy. I travelled night and 
day. I obtained an audience: I pleaded 
with tears and burning words ; and succeed- 
ed in my appeal. A reprieve was put into 
my hands. 

“T slept not a moment. I rode in light 
and darkness, having, beforehand, provided a 
relay of horses. I did not allow myself time 
for refreshment, but spurred on, on, touching 
from time to time (to ascertain if it was 
safe) the precious paper which was my 
sister’s life. A superhuman impulse was 
upon me, and my strength kept up bravely, 
spite of want of sleep and want of food. 
After long and hard riding, I came within a 
few miles of the spot where now we sit. 
Oh, how I exulted as the space between me 
and Harrisburgh grew shorter and shorter ! 
Some blessed hours were still before me. 
All, I thought, was safe. True, the morning 
lowered, and the clouds fell, by their own 
weight, closer to the earth. Still, what 
cared I for storms? Once across the river, 
and I should laugh at rain and wind. 

“But suddenly the heavens seemed to 
open, and down came a flood. It was not 
like rain: the earth could not drink it. The 
very land resembled a vast pool, and my 
horse’s feet were in water above the fet- 
locks. A sickening fear, more scaring than 
I can describe, came over me. The river 
would be impassable! With mad terror, I 
struck continually the rowels of my spurs 
deep into the horse’s sides, and he almost 
flew under the sharp pain. The bank of the 
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river was now at hand. I heard its noise 
before I saw it, and then beheld a white and 
raging torrent which had already over- 
flowed its bounds. I spurred my horse, 
foaming and bleeding as he was, towards 
the stream ; but, as he neared the shore, he 
fixed his fore-feet in the ground, and would 
not take the plunge. No wonder: he would 
have been swept away and lost in a moment. 
Should I cast myself into the waves head- 
long, and try, not indeed to swim across, 
but to float with the torrent, in the desperate 
hope that it might at some turn propel 
me towards the opposite shore? No; a 
moment’s reflection convinced me that, in 
making such an attempt, I should instantly 
be engulfed. My only hope, my only duty 
to my sister, was to seek a ford; and with 
this view I paced the bank with bursting 
brain, and looked for a shallow. None 
appeared. The fatal time approached ; 
and yet the waters imprisoned me. But you 
—you, a stranger—found a place! Surely, 
I was forsaken of the Most High! I raved 
in intolerable anguish. 

“ After a time the mighty rain ceased, 
and in a little while the waters subsided. 
My horse was now more obedient to my 
wish ; he took the plunge, and, after strug- 
gling with the waves for many minutes, 
made good his footing, with prodigious 
effort, on this side the river. Knowing the 
shortest cut to the town, I galloped on, 
flying for more than life—flying to save my 
sister from shame and a torturing death 
on the scaffold. Panting, breathless, with 
staring eyes and wild hair, I entered Harris- 
burgh. The first objects I beheld were a 
brutal crowd and a scaffold; and on its 
beam was suspended a woman, writhing 
and heaving with the ghastly spasms of 
strangulation. My eyes were struck dark, 
and I fell from my horse.” 

The unhappy man could speak no more. 
A long silence ensued. As I knew that 
any attempt to console him would be vain, 
if not unfeeling, I suffered his bitter agony 
to take its course. In an hour, he lifted up 
his wan eyes, and said in a mild voice,— 

“TJ told you some time ago that I never 
see a human being here. But my sister, 
who, you know, is not now human, often 
comes at night into this room and sits with 
me ; and I talk fondly to her, but she never 
answers me; and in the morning she is 
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gone. Good-night! I am going to bed— 
perhaps to sleep. You will find blankets 
and a pillow on that bench. I hope you, 
too, will sleep. Good-night !” 

So saying, he left me. Feeling weary, 
notwithstanding the agitation I had under- 
gone in listening to my host’s story, I 
wrapped myself in the blankets, lay down 
to rest, and slumbered till the morning sun 
looked brightly in at the windows. I rose 
and went forth. Tired out with the tempest, 
Nature was now in one of her serenest 
moods, The sky was blue, the sun radiant, 
and the moist trees stood heavily without 
the slightest movement. I enjoyed the 
tranquillity, hoping that it might have a 
beneficial effect in calming the tempest of 
my host’s mind. I returned to the hut: its 
owner was not yet astir. Taking up a book 
that lay on the table, I sought to beguile 
the time till he should descend to breakfast ; 
but an hour or two passed, and still he did 
not appear. 

At last, resolving to ascend and waken 
him, I entered his chamber and approached 
his bed. He looked very pale. I shook 
him: he did not move; and I was startled 
by a peculiar expression in the open mouth. 
I felt his face: it was cold. The truth was 
now apparent. His sufferings were over— 
he was no louger of this world. His heart 
had given way under the torturing recital 
which my presence, and my having found a 
ford which he could not discern in the vexed 
river, had called forth. His death, without 
any act of mine, was, nevertheless, attri- 
butable to me. 

Mingled with unfeigned sorrow for the 
unhappy end of one who had proved him- 
self a friend to me, was some anxiety as to 
the situation in which [ found myself. Here 
was J, an utter stranger, in a solitary hut, 
with the dead body of its possessor. What 
was the safest course I could pursue? I 
resolved that, under the circumstances, my 
wisest plan would be to lock up the house, 
repair with all speed to Harrisburgh, and 
lay the case before a magistrate. With 
this view I mounted my horse, took with 
me the key of the tenement, and proceeded 
to the town, where, having seen the proper 
functionary, I stated what had occurred, 
gave my name, produced my letters of 
credit on various bankers in the States, and 
offered to place myself under surveillance 
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during the necessary investigations. Officers, 
accompanied by a medical man, were sent 
to the hut in the hills. No violence was 
detected on the body; and nothing in the 
house was found to be disturbed. An 
inquest followed ; and, as the verdict was, 
“ Died by: the visitation of God,” I was now 
free to go whithersoever I pleased. 

My curiosity as to America was quenched 
by what I had heard and seen ; and, having 
removed to Philadelphia, I quickly em- 
barked on my return to England. 
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BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





A MAN’S REQUIREMENTS. 


Love me, sweet, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing,— 

Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me in full being. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender ; 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting! 
Taking color from the skies, 
Can Heaven’s truth be wanting ? 


Love me with their lids, that fall, 
Snow-like at first meeting : 

Love me with thine heart, that all 
The neighbors then see beating. 


Love me with thine hand stretch’d out 
Freely—open-minded : 

Love me with thy loitering foot,— 
Hearing one behind it. 


Love me with thy voice, that turns 
Sudden faint above me ; 

Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmur “ Love me!” 


Love me with thy thinking soul— 
Break it to love-sighing ; 

Love me with thy thoughts that roll 
On through living—dying. 


Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crown’d thee ! 
Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 


Love me pure, as musers do, 
Up the woodlands shady : 
Love me gayly, fast, and true, 

As a winsome lady. 
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Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 

Love me for the house and grave,— 
And for something higher. 


Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 

I will love thee—half-a-year— 
As a man is able. 


L. E. L’S LAST QUESTION. 


“Do you think of me as I think of you!” 
From her poem written during the voyage to the Cape, 


“Do you think of me as I think of you, 
My friends, my friends?”—She said it from the 
sea, 
The English minstrel in her minstrelsy ; 
While, under brighter skies than erst she knew, - 
Her heart grew dark,—and groped there, as the 
blind, 
To reach across the waves, friends left behind— 
“Do you think of me as I think of you?” 


i. 


It seem’d not much to ask—as J of you ?— 
We all do ask the same. No eyelids cover 
Within the meekest eyes, that question over,— 
And little, in the world, the Loving do, 
But sit (among the rocks ?) and listen for 
The echo of their own love evermore— 
“ Do you think of me as I think of you ?” 


Ill. 


Love-learn’d, she had sung of love and love,— 

And, like a child, that, sleeping with dropp’d 
head 
Upon the fairy-book he lately read, 

Whatever household noises round him move, 
Hears in his dream some elfin turbulence,— 
Even so, suggestive to her inward sense, 

All sounds of life assumed one tune of love. 


Iv. 

And when the glory of her dream withdrew,— 
When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries 
Were broken in her visionary eyes, 

By tears the solemn seas attested true,— 
Forgetting that sweet lute beside her hand, 

She asked not,—Do you praise me, O my land ?— 

But,—“ Think ye of me, friends, as I of you ?” 


Vv. 


Hers was the hand that play’d for many a year, 
Love’s silver phrase for England,—smooth and 
well! 
Would God, her heart’s more inward oracle 
In that lone moment, might confirm her dear! 
For when her question’d friends in agony 
Made passionate response,—“ We think of thee,” — 
Her place was in the dust, too deep to hear. 
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V1. 
Could she not wait to catch their answering breath? 
Was she content—content—with ocean’s sound, 
Which dash’d its mocking infinite around 
One thirsty for a little love ?—beneath 
Those stars, content,—where last her song had 
gone,— 
They, mute and cold in radiant life,—as svon 
Their singer was to be, in darksome death? 


vil. 

Bring your vain answers—cry, “ We think of thee!” 
How think ye of her? warm in long ago 
Delights?— or crown’d with budding bays? 

Not so. 
None smile and none are crown’d where lieth 
she,— 
With all her visions unfulfill’d, save one— 
Her childhood’s—of the palm-trees in the sun— 
And lo! their shadow on her sepulchre! 


VIII. 
“ Do you think of me as I think of you?”— 
O friends,—O kindred,—O dear brotherhood 
Of all the world! what are we, that we should 
For covenants of long affection sue ? 
Why press so near each other, when the touch 
Is barr’d by graves? Not much, and yet too 
much, : 
Is this “ Think of me as I think of you.” 


1X. 


But while on mortal lips I shape anew 

A sigh to mortal issues,—verily 

Above the unshaken stars that see us die, 
A vocal pathos rolls! and He who drew 

All life from dust, and for all, tasted death, 

By death and life and love, appealing, saith, 
Do you think of me as I think of you? 








From the London “ Ladies’ Companion.” 


My Six Lost Cooks. 


FOUNDED ON SIX FACTS.* 


Domestic Servants! What a field opens 
to the imagination of every householder 
and unfortunate mistress of a family, as 





* It is needless, here, we apprehend, to explain 
that we believe the happiness of classes to be 
endangered by education, as little as we believe in 
the power of any equalizing measures, to ensure 
equal capacity, equal enterprise, equal comfort 
and self-sacrifice, and thus equal happiness, to the 
weak and the strong, to the lazy and the industrious, 
to the chaste and to the sensual. Thus, we do not 
pretend to accredit the general remarks here 
offered. Being, however, seriously assured, that 
the six terrible cooks “ pencilled” were real 
creatures, who figured in a real household—we will 
make room for the chronicle among the curiosities 
of Domestic Economy.—Eb., L, C. 
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these words are pronounced! How many a 
poor husband has groaned while hearing his 
wife commence a chapter upon servants to 
the dear friend, who is sympathizingly 
pouring forth her own troubles on this par- 
ticular subject. Servants are, indeed, in 
these days, a fruitful, and too often an 
amusing source, of conversation and specula- 
tion. They are brought forward when that 
frequent topic of education is philanthropi- 
cally discussed; and it is a question which 
few persons can ever rightly decide—how far 
education (as we now give, and they now 
get it) has assisted to form a useful, trust- 
worthy, and that almost extinct being, a 
faithful servant. Some fifty years ago, the 
domestic servant pinned her mob cap round 
her head, tied on a colored apron, and with 
sleeves that could not interfere with her 
arrangements, (seeing that they did not 
reach her elbow,) prepared herself for her 
daily routine of sweeping, scrubbing, &c. ; 
and, occupied till the latest moment with 
the duties of her station, she went to an 
humble bed in an attic, comfortably covered 
no doubt, but sleeping on a mattress, and in 
an uncarpeted and uncurtained room. Ser- 
vants of this class were happy in their 
employments, became attached to the master 
and mistress who fed and sheltered them 
and paid their slender wages, and identified 
themselves with the family. It was a 
cordial sound to hear one of these antiquated 
damsels, in answer to a friend’s inquiries 
for her mistress, reply, “Thank you, madam, 
we are all well.” Having passed several years 
with those whose helps they really were, 
in the true sense of the word, and having 
saved wages, which were never expended 
in dress, they married some hard-working 
laborer, and in all their future troubles and 
cares were certain that they had an earthly 
friend whose sincere interest they had 
earned, and who would never see them 
want the necessaries of life. Something 
like this was the career of the useful, 
unpretending, trustful and trustworthy ser- 
vant of our grandmothers. 

A change came over the character of this 
class. Education (so called) has been tried, 
It has done much, but has it done much 
good? It was so right, said the good and 
pious man, that all should enjoy the privilege 
of reading their Bibles. Education could 
not stop at this point. For ourselves we 
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have always been skeptical how far the 
present system of education would improve 
the character and principles of those who 
are placed in the position of earning their 
bread by domestic servitude. We have 
attended the boys’ and girls’ schools, and 
marvelled how far the information we heard 
instilled into their young minds would aid 
them in their after career. It could help 
them but little in grooming a horse, or 
cleaning the plate, to know “what is the 
greatest altitude of the Apulachian Cordil- 
lera?’ How useful it must be in making a 
bed, or tossing a pancake, to be quite aw 
courant “of the latitude and longitude of 
the Morea!’ Accomplishments have been 
added. A lady assured us a housemaid 
positively declined her situation, because, not 
seeing a piano in the drawing-room, she was 
afraid she should lose her music. The love of 
poetry is inculcated to improve the mind. 
The girl at school having learnt other rhymes 
and scriptural verses, soon borrows the books 
of her mistress to indulge her taste. <A 
beautifully bound volume of “ The Corsair” 
Was once missing in a family, and it was 
found in the plate-rack, open, affording an 
intellectual feast to the kitchen-maid, who 
was washing the dishes after the daily feast 
of her employers. 

Patiently we have waited to see if this 
knowledge of letters and arts would make 
the better Christian, and consequently im- 
prove those who are such essential agents 
to our daily and hourly comfort. We can- 
not help contrasting the picture of the edu- 
cated servant of our day with her who, 
homely and uneducated, filled the same po- 
sition, and whose portrait we have feebly 
sketched. Fond of self-indulgence, the mod- 
ern servant will not undertake a situation 
where she is not assured of every comfort. 
A contemptuous sneer is cast upon the per- 
chance curtainless bed—a mistress who is 
anxious to secure one who has probably 
many good qualities, yields to the grumbled 
observation, and the required luxuries are 
supplied. 

The servant does not sleep the better, and 
certainly does not rise the earlier for being 
thus curtained in. Her dress, far too fine, 
is a barrier to active exergion; work is 
slurred over, fur the post has brought let- 
ters that must be answered—her writing- 
desk is on the table where her master’s 
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stockings, or her mistress’s unhemmed tea- 
cloth should be, and duty is forgotten in in- 
dulging her tastes for literature and com- 
position. Every one sees and feels the ab- 
surdity as well as the inconvenience of the 
present state of things, and it would be 
productive of incalculable comfort to each 
household, and of untold advantage to the 
servants themselves, if mistresses of fam- 
ilies would courageously and unanimously 
resist the extortion of high wages; adopt 
almost sumptuary laws for the regulation 
of dress; and cultivate that respectful 
deference in their servants towards them- 
selves, which would not end only in eye- 
service, but which will influence their 
conduct in the servants’ hall or kitchen, and 
prevent that flippancy of censure of those 
above them in station, which is an irrefra- 
gable proof that in our days servants are 
placed in a very false position. We should 
be sorry not to believe that there are many 
who fulfill the duty of a servant in its true 
sense, but perhaps an unfortunate succes- 
sion of anomalous individuals, who have 
professed to undertake the duties of cook 
in our own immediate home, may have led 
us to view these matters with rather a 
jaundiced eye. 

Domestic peace being happily established 
in the drawing-room, we, however young 
and inexperienced we may be, desired to 
promote a most comfortably established 
English household, and on commencing 
housekeeping, were buoyant with the hope 
of exemplifying our favorite theory, that a 
good mistress makes a good servant. 

An unexceptionable character, setting 
forth every excellent quality, was almost 
more than we needed to influence our de- 
cision in favor of a most pleasing, sensible, 
middle-aged woman. There was a respect- 
ability in her appearance, which warranted 
the extravagant idea of having found a trea- 
sure. She proved herself a treasure of in- 
formation, and her private history must ever 
remain an enigma, We were complaining 
to her, sotto voce, that some workmen on the 
premises seemed very idle; she immediate- 
ly in excellent, almost Parisian, French, ex- 
pressed her acquiescence in our opinion, and 
we continued the necessary conversation of 
giving many orders in a newly-finished 
house in that language. We soon discover- 
ed she was equally conversant with German. 
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We asked her to assist in making some ta- 
ble linen ; she regretted her eyes had suf- 
fered so much from a Neapolitan sun, as to 
incapacitate her from neat sewing work. A 
French priest had been a very kind friend 
to her on the continent. She had broken her 
leg in the Tyrol, and had lost her property 
in America. We had proofs of the truth of 
all she said; but a conviction that we had 
no pretension to call ourselves mistress in 
our own house; that we were never more 
to eat a dinner of our own ordering, nor be 
permitted to have a wish, however modest, 
gratified, whilst this polyglot, overbearing, 
clever, and travelled woman reigned in the 
kitchen, obliged us, in these days of rebel- 
lion, to rebel ; and we, gently and in proper 
terms, explained that we desired to be presi- 
dent of our own household, with a ministry 
that followed orders. Her place was sup- 
plied by a Paragon ; six years’ character 
from her last place, left no doubt that we 
were decidedly suited. Oh! that word ; how 
much does it comprehend! Paragon wore 
little natural ringlets; we wished so much 
they had been assisted by art, we could have 
suggested a little less exuberance in that 
particular. She used very choice language, 
would occasionally regret she had received 
an indifferent bolletin of her mother’s health ; 
and in lamenting “that the beauteous days 
of summer were ore,” would ask gracefully, 
and with a lisp, “ what vegetation was to be 
served that day.” Whilst Paragon fulfilled 
her duties which came under our observa- 
tion, we could not object to the rosewood 
desk taken from the drawer of the kitchen 
dresser, and sentimentally placed for imme- 
diate use; nor did we make any observa- 
tion on accidentally intruding in the regions 
of this refined cook, and seeing her, with an 
ornamented pen, writing verses—an Ode, 
possibly, to a patty-pan. Six months we 
were gracefully and poetically served ; one 
morning with a more marked lisp, we were 
begged to “suit ourselves” at our earliest 
convenience. Cook said, “she found that 
her talents were completely rusting in our 
service; in the simple and quiet habits of 
the family, we gave no opportunity for their 
display.” What could we say? We men- 
tally ejaculated something very like a wish, 
Paragon might go further and fare worse.” 
A sickly cook succeeded. She had been 
crossed in love,—tea-caddy, every household 
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necessary purchased,—she had been desert- 
ed for another. A tear moistened the 
hashed mutton,—sudden despair would seize 
her in the act of whipping a cream: and she 
would sink on the nearest chair, and give 
way toa burst of sorrow for her melancholy 
state. There was no alternative. We grieve 
to see others suffer, and particularly hope- 
lessly. We murmured a kind advice to be 
cheerful; and, at length, being unable to 
cheer this Niobe, who, in the solitude of her 
own room, each evening, would indulge her 
feelings of anguish, and would no¢ come out 
to make the toast, to the housemaid’s great 
disgust, we were necessitated to suggest 
change of air and scene, and excited a hope 
that, in a town residence, the faithless swain 
might possibly be replaced by some disen- 
gaged butcher or green-grocer’s man. 

Annoyed at our ill-fortune, we once more 
tried our fate, and striving to keep clear of 
our last disasters, engaged one, who, having 
been kitchen-maid in a nobleman’s family, 
had little chance of being poetical, and who 
decidedly had a cheerful countenance. Alas! 
her countenance was cheerful through the 
aid of a cheerful glass. Although warrant- 
ed sober and honest, and useful and active, 
she, to the shame of those who recommended 
her, in one short fortnight was almost 
always under the influence of strong drink ; 
took her butter money to pay her bill at the 
neighboring public-house ; was seldom awake 
enough to be useful; and her activity 
resulted in tumbling upstairs to bed, without 
setting herself on fire. Her knowledge of 
existing facts was so keen, that on inquiry 
being made for the portion which was left 
of a birth-day pudding, she exclaimed— 
“Please, ma’am, nurse say we ate that 
there pudding.” Willing to find come good 
in so much inconvenience as a new change 
in the kitchen dynasty, we endeavored to 
believe a friend’s assurance that it was a 
great comfort that the house had not been 
burned over our heads, during the brief 
career of Cheerful Susan. 

A short interregnum followed, whilst we 
despairingly sought, amongst the advertise- 
ments of accomplished cooks, for one who 
could exist without the presence of a man- 
servant, and anxiously carried on a diligent 
correspondence with M. P., M. D., S. Z., and 
E. F., who each individually testified their 
sense of their own excellence, by asking 
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such wages as would prove a tempting sal- 
ary to many a poor governess. At length a 


pleasing-looking, simply dressed person, ap- 
peared, and it is to be concluded we were | 


mutually pleased with each other, for all 
preliminaries were settled, and she was en- 
gaged. She had with some skill concealed 
the turn of her mind, which was an insa- 
tiable love of the admiration of others, and 
a very extensive private admiration for her 
own attractions. Before a week elapsed, 
rumors reached the drawing-room of such 
elaborate toilettes every evening, that as 
the only single man in the house was the 
eldest son of the family, not yet three years 
old, and not capable consequently of appre- 
ciating her attractions, little hope remained 
that so much labor would be long exercised, 
where it was in vain. At all hours, when 
she was likely to meet her mistress’s eyes, 
her costume was unexceptionable ; but when 
the dinner and its appointments were hast- 
ily cleared away, a canvas-worked footstool 
and private hearth-rug were placed before 
the fire, a red table cloth, from her own box, 
covered the kitchen table, and thus the at- 
tributes being in keeping, as far as possible, 
cook returned from her room, beflounced and 
belaced—watch, chain, brelogues, all en suite, 
and a cap which rivalled the daintiest Pari- 
sian fashion. Our apprehension that a quiet 
gentleman’s family in the country was no 
resting-place for such a butterfly, proved 
correct. Psyche and her mistress unani- 
mously agreed to part after a month’s trial, 
and most positively had we realized in our 
various experiences, the painful fact of too 
frequently ill-directed effects of the march 
of intellect and the love of dress, 

It may be some consolation to young 
housekeepers to know that comfort and 
confidence in cooks are not quite unattain- 
able in these days, when servants in gen- 
eral are unwilling to abide by the cate- 
chism of their youth, and “do their duty 
in the station in which it has pleased God 
to place them.” A neat, sober, cheerful, un- 
romantic person, and one who speaks no 
language but her own, and that not fault- 
lessly, now fulfils the daily routine of simple 
duty. Psyche, Bacchante, Niobe, Paragon, 
and Polyglot, having run their short race; 
we can only rejoice in the respectability 
of our sixth and, we hope, for many years, 
last cook. 





From “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


Che Press of 1851. 


Oprrvtons upon what is called the Liberty 
of the Press, will vary very greatly. When 
the late Pope Gregory XVI. made known 
his opinion to the world, that the liberty of 
the Press could never be sufficiently ex- 
ecrated and detested, he but gave utterance 
to the thought of every rogue and hypocrite 
on the earth. 

Very naturally will every man of crooked 
devices, who acts from corrupt motives, who 
is influenced by evil desires, and who has 
no other than base and selfish purposes, 
rail against a formidable, argus-eyed power, 
that threatens at every moment to look into 
his dark deeds, and to hold him up to well- 
merited scorn and indignation. 

The press of any one year will generally 
be found, with us, the index of the public 
mind for that year ; and the healthy or dis- 
eased state of public feeling, the calm good 
sense of the nation, or its opposite, will very 
correctly be shown, by a table of its litera- 
ture for the twelve months preceding. 

The numbers of the publications that 
have issued from the London Press alone, 
may be estimated at four thousand four 
hundred; and they may be thus classed, 
according to their proportions in numbers: 
-— Divinity — Novels — Law — Biography 
— Travels—School subjects—Political sub- 
jects — Poetry —History — Essays — Med- 
ical subjects — Architecture — Classics — 
Modern Languages — Works especially Il- 
ustrated — Music — Mathematics — Geog- 
raphy — Agriculture — Natural History — 
The Arts and Sciences generally — Botany 
—Military and Naval Works—Chemistry— 
Sporting—Engineering—Painting —Arche- 
ology — Astronomy — Geology — Natural 
Philosophy—Trade. These vary greatly in 
their proportions; the number of separate 
publications under the first head exceeding 
a thousand, the number under the last not 
exceeding a score. The Papal Question has 
contributed not a little to the subjects con- 
nected with the Bible and the Church ; one 
hundred and eighty publications on that 
question having issued from the Press 
during the past month! Luckily there are 
above forty thousand pulpits in the land; 
and where so much can be delivered orally, 
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and weekly, and at no cost, it is a great 
saving of very much that would otherwise 
most certainly appear in type, to the injury 
of a great deal of paper, and to the injury, 
perhaps, of the character for good sense and 
discretion of very many a writer. 

Of the better class of the Theological 
works, throughout the past year, we would 
willingly make selections. But the very 
large number of publications of this char- 
acter, proves incontestably the general reli- 
gious feeling of the people; books of this 
description being in greater request than 
any others, and finding at all seasons, and 
among all classes, willing purchasers. 

The works of Fiction come the next under 
our observation, and these number nearly 
five hundred throughout the year. The 
difficulty in this case is selection,and the 
selection, to be just, should be made from 
each class, romantic, historic, anticonven- 
tional, and religious. Thirty of these we 
might expressly mention, had we space for 
their titles. 

The large number of two hundred and 
fifty books upon Law, proves the care that 
is taken, by the legislature and the lawyers, 
for the protection of our property, and at 
what a large cost, and by what complicated 
machinery, we hold to the possession of such 
property as we have. Lawyers, like printers, 
will find, however, that he of Rome has, very 
unconsciously to himself, and very uninten- 
tionally, provided great additional employ- 
ment for them through the present year. 
The old laws that must be searched into, the 
new laws to be enacted, and the dovetailing 
these laws into the present system, with all 
the legal reasons for or against any new laws 
at all, will provide work for many pens, and 
hands, and minds that have long needed work 
and the reward it brings with it. 

Weare pleased to find Biography so high 
on the list, since these are always works that 
teach practically something or other that is 
good—something that is pleasurable to read. 
It is generally a good report of somebody ; 
it gives a pleasing insight into character ; 
and it makes us the more happy in ourselves, 
when we find how much in so many cases 
may be said in favor of others. 

The works of Travels are again among 
the most instructive portions of our litera- 
ture ; and above two hundred of these, du- 
ring the past year, serve the very useful 
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purpose of making us acquainted with every 
country and people on the habitable globe. 
We are rapidly acquiring the fullest possible 
information of the productions of every land, 
and the peculiarities and characteristics of 
their inhabitants. This knowledge conveyed 
to us, freights ships with cargoes, and puts 
missions into movement, and emigration and 
adventurers in a right direction. And of all 
the works that are published, none are more 
practically useful to the laboring popula- 
tion, than books upon the Colonies. With 
these they can inform their own minds as to 
the desirableness to them of changing their 
lot here, for one elsewhere. They are able 
to judge for themselves as to which of the 
Colonies most wants the kind of labor they 
could best give, and at which they would 
be most likely to succeed. There are many 
half-famished laborers and artisans who- 
would speedily emigrate, if they knew to 
what Colony they could best convey them- 
selves and their families ; and books of this 
description can never be too widely dispersed 
among the population, and should be made 
to abound in all villages, lending libraries, 
and all mechanics’ institutions. 

The School publications of the past year, 
although considerable, are but as a drop in 
a full pail, to those which are already in ex- 
istence, and which go on multiplying their 
editions year after year, as works established 
and constantly in demand. 

Poetry flourishes, or at least poems mul- 
tiply upon us rapidly. Nearly two hundred, 
altogether new, appeared before us during 
the past year. They are an exercise of the 
imagination which it delights many to en- 
ter upon ; versifying, the jingling together 
of rhymes, pleases the ear. If it does no 
more, it gratifies the writer: and if every 
writer of poems can find readers, and secure 
purchasers of their works, we know of no 
more harmless employment, that would 
equally bring as its reward, pleasure and 
profit. 

Historical works stand well on the list ; 
and, considering the gravity of the subject 
and the very few that are ever found to 
possess the qualifications of the Historian, 
one hundred and sixty works on History in 
one year, are quite as many as we ought in 
reason to expect, or be likely to encourage. 

Classics and Mathematica, not being very 
generally called for, the supply of a good 
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hundred of these is probably equal to the 
demand. 

Works upon Architecture, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Natural Philosophy, and 
works highly illustrated, number nearly the 
same, as do works upon general Science and 
Engineering, Botany, Military and Naval 
matters ; works upon Archeology and Paint- 
ing, upon Chemistry and Astronomy and 
Geology, are quite as much in request as 
works upon Horses and Dogs, and Sporting 
subjects generally; and considering what 
purposes Natural Philosophy has been made 
to serve in years gone by, it is as well that 
it should be found so low on the list as it is, 

Upon the whole, the literature of the year 
is of a most satisfactory character, as regards 
its subjects, and reflects the highest credit 
upon all who are concerned in bringing it 
before the public. Superior works by su- 
perior men, in various departments of liter- 
ature, are now preparing, and will be pub- 
lished during the present year; a year 
which will, we judge, be especially marked 
by much excellence in its literary composi- 
tions, and that will bring to light some of 
the best, most improving, and most enter- 
taining works that have appeared for many 
years past. 

We have purposely abstained from doing 
more than allude generally to the daily 
press, and the weekly and monthly period- 
icals. Most of these form a class of them- 
selves, and exercise too important an in- 
fluence upon our social and political condition, 
and are too significant of our attainments 
as a nation in literature and science and 
knowledge generally, to be dismissed with 
a few observations, or satisfactorily disposed 
of in a dozen lines. 


> = 








From “ Leigh Hunt’s Journal,” 


Cxtracts fram Bonks. 


NATURAL LAW THE PRECURSOR OF RELIGIOUS 
LAW. 

Hap there not been a law written in the 
heart of man, a law without him could be to 
no purpose. For had we not principles that 
are concreated (interwoven in our nature),— 
did we not know something,—no man could 
’ prove any thing. He that knows nothing, 
grants nothing — Whichcote’s Sermons. 
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WANT OF MONEY. 

I once lived on coffee (as an experiment) 
for a fortnight together, while I was finish- 
ing the copy of a half-length portrait of a 
Manchester manufacturer, who died worth a 
plum. I rather slurred over the coat, which 
was a reddish brown, “ of formal cut,” to re- 
ceive my five guineas, with which I went to 
market myself, and dined on sausages and 
mashed potatoes, and whilst they were get- 
ting ready, and I could hear them hissing in 
the pan, read a volume of “Gil Blas,” con- 
taining the account of the fair Aurora. This 
was in the days of my youth. Gentle reader, 
do not smile! Neither Monsieur de Véry, 
nor Louis XVIIL over an oyster-paté, nor 
Apicius himself, ever understood the meaning 
of the word luxury better than I did at that 
moment. Ifthe want of money has its draw- 
backs and disadvantages, it is not without its 
contrasts and counterbalancing effects, for 
which I fear nothing else can make us amends. 
Amelia’s hashed-mutton is immortal; and 
there is something amusing, though carried 
to excess and caricature, (which is very unu- 
sual with the author,) in the contrivance of 
old Caleb, in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
for raising the wind at breakfast, dinner, 
and supper time. I recollect a ludicrous 
instance of a disappointment in a dinner 
which happened to a person of my acquain- 
tance some years ago. He was not only 
poor, but avery poor creature, as will be 
imagined. His wife had laid by fourpence 
(their whole remaining stock) to pay for the 
baking of a shoulder of mutton and potatoes, 
which they had in the house, and on her re- 
turn home from some errand, she found he 
had expended it in purchasing a new string 
for a guitar. On this occasion a witty friend 
quoted the lines from Milton :— 


“ And ever against eating cares 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs,” 


Defoe, in his “ Life of Colonel Jack,” gives 
a striking picture of his young beggarly 
hero sitting with his companion, for the first 
time in his life, at a threepenny ordinary, 
and the delight with which he relished 
his hot smoking soup, and airs with which 
he called about him—“and every time,” he 
says, “we called for bread and beer, or what- 
ever it might be, the waiter answered ‘Com- 
ing, gentlemen, coming; and this delighted 
me more than all the rest.”—Hazlitt. 
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SINCERE AND INSINCERE MEN OF LETTERS. 

Who have raised so loud an outcry and 
clamor against reformers as those who turn 
science and learning into daily bread? Who 
so carefully and so effectually obstruct the 
progress of useful revolutions in the empire 
of science, as these men? Every spark of 
light which is enkindled by some happy 
genius, be it in what science it may, renders 
their barrenness and poverty visible. They 
fight with bitterness, with malice, with des- 
peration ; for the forms and systems which 
they defend are identified with their very 
existence. Hence, there is no more implaca- 
ble enemy, no more envious colleague, no 
more jealous inquisitor, than the man who 
has set his talents and knowledge to sale. 
The less his acquirements reward him in and 
for themselves, the larger remuneration does 
he crave from others ; for the merits of the 
artisan, and for those of the man of science, 
he has only one standard—labor : hence, 
there are no greater complainers than such 
men. Not in the deep and hidden treasures 
of his own thoughts does he seek his reward , 
he seeks it in external applause, in titles and 
posts of honor or authority. Is he disap- 
pointed of these? Who is more unhappy 
than the man who has cultivated knowledge 
with no purer and higher aims? He has 
lived, he has watched, he has toiled, in vain; 
in vain has he searched for truth, if he can- 
not barter her in exchange for gold, for news- 
paper applause, for court favor. 

Pitiable man! who, with the noblest of 
all instruments,—Science and Art,—can de- 
sign, can execute nothing higher than the 
artisan, with the meanest ? who, in the em- 
pire of perfect freedom, bears about the 
soul of a slave.—Schiller. 


A CONSIDERATION FOR MODESTY. 


Language, strictly considered, is still more 
emphatically an index of our ignorance than 
of our knowledge. It arches over a fathom- 
less abyss ; and if from its literal and predi- 
cable significancy we subtract its exact and 
legitimate amount of meaning, there remains 
an indefinite residuum of assumption corres- 
ponding to the immensity of the unexplored 
region of truth— Mackay’s Progress of the 
Intellect. 

CONCISENESS DESIRABLE. 

Ihave heard of a formal old gentleman, 

who, finding his horse uneasy under the 
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saddle, alighted and called to his servant in 
the following manner :—“ Tom, take off the 
saddle which is upon my bay horse, and lay 
it upon the ground; then take the saddle 
from thy gray horse, and put it upon my 
bay horse; lastly, put the other saddle upon 
thy gray horse.” The fellow gaped all this 
while, and at last cried out,—* Lack-a-day, 
sir! could not you have said at once, 
‘Change the saddles ?’—Tucker's Light of 
Nature. 


AN ABSENT MAN, 

One who frequently visited Mr. Woodeson, 
as well as our family at Richmond, was the 
Rev. George Harvest, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and for many years 
curate of Thames Ditton, one of my father’s 
chapels : a man of great moral rectitude and 
solid understanding, but of an unequalled 
singularity of manners, and no less obliquity 
of mind. His derelictions of attention were 
not surpassed by those which the fruitful- 
ness of sportive fancy has recorded of the 
ever-memorable Parson Adams. A few 
specimens of his oddities will serve not 
merely to delight the humorist, but may 
contribute also not a little to assist the phil- 
osophical analyst in his lucubrations on the 
human understanding. Mr. Harvest passed 
much of his time in the family of Lord 
O——, his parishioner, and was not unfre- 
quently exhibited to the visitors as a sub- 
ject of merriment and curiosity, but with- 
out insolence on one side or servility on the 
other. One night he was sitting with Lady 
O—— and the family, amidst the pageantry 
of politeness, in the front box of a London 
theatre; in this conspicuous situation, poor 
Harvest, on pulling out his handkherchief, 
brought with it an old greasy night-cap, 
which fell into the pit. “ Who owns this?” 
cries a gentleman below, elevating the tro- 
phy in full display on the point of his cane : 
“Who owns this?” The unaffected sim- 
plicity of our divine, little considering the 
delicate sensations of his friends, and over- 
joyed at the recovery of this valuable chat- 
tel, eagerly darts out his hand, seizes the 
cap, and, in the action, cries out, “It is 
mine!” The party were utterly disconcerted 
at the circumstance, and blushed for their 
companion, who in the mean time wondered 
at their confusion, and rather expected the 
sympathies of benevolence with the joy of 
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their friend at this happy recovery of his 
property. On another occasion, Harvest 
accompanied his patron into France; and 
during the necessary delay at some post- 
town, our contemplative parson rambled 
about after a bookseller’s shop, and found 
one. Here he amused himself a while with 
his favorite companions ; but at last reflect- 
ed that his friends were in haste to depart, 
and might be much incommoded by his stay. 
He had forgotten the name of the inn, and 
‘to expect him to find a road merely because 
he had traversed it before, was to expect 


that Theseus should unravel the Deedalean | 


labyrinth without the thread of Ariadne. 
Not a word of French could our traveller 
speak to be understood, but recollected the 
sign of the inn to be alion. Still, how to 
make the bookseller comprehend this, was 
the difficulty. Harvest, however, tall and 
sturdy, raised himself, to the no small terror 
of the bookseller, with projected and cur- 
veting arms, into the formidable attitude of 
a lion rampant; and succeeded at length, 
by a repetition of this happy effort, in sug- 
gesting an idea of a lion to the staring 
Frenchman. But another difficulty of a 
more arduous nature now presented itself. 
There are black lions, and red lions, and 
white lions ; of which last color was the lion 
in question. Now no two-footed creature 
under the sun could less exemplify that ad- 
mirable maxim of the Presbyterian divine, 
that “cleanliness is next to godliness,” than 
the hero of our story, who was slovenliness 
in person. Harvest, therefore, to complete 
the aggregate, and impress upon the senso- 
rium of the bookseller the specific idea, not 
of alion only, but of a white lion, unbuttons 
his waistcoat, and shows his shirt. In an- 
other region, our uncleanly countryman 
might have severely rued his inattention to 
the decencies of life ; but the polite French- 
man put a candid construction upon the 
ease, and extricated the grim ecclesiastic 
from his distress, by a safe conveyance to 
the White Lion Inn—Life of Gilbert Wake- 
field. 


HRantom Records. 
A CONSISTENT BISHOP. 


Dr. W. Luoyp, Bishop of St. Asaph, one 
of the seven bishops sent to the Tower by 
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James IL. for their inflexible integrity in the 
maintenance of the Protestant religion, has 
been described by contemporaries, as well 
as by subsequent biographers, as a person 
rarely equalled in learning, erudition, and 
firmness. Bishop Burnet passes a high eu- 
logium, as “one of the greatest divines of 
the day.” Bishop Wilkins used to say that 
“he had the most learning in ready cash 
of any one he ever knew, for he was a walk- 
ing concordance of the Bible.” 


INGENIOUS SUBSTITUTE. 


In Scotland the stems of a large kind of 
seaweed are made into knife handles; cut 
into pieces about four inches long, blades of 
knives, such as gardeners use, are stuck into 
the stems while fresh. As the substance 
dries, it contracts and hardens closely and 
firmly, embracing the hilt of the blade. In 
the course of some months the handle be- 
comes quite firm, and very hard and shriv- 
elled, so that when tipped with metal they 
are hardly to be distinguished from harts- 
horn. 


THE MONARCH OF THE WOODS. 


The whiskers of the lion, like those of the 
common cat, are from point to point equal 
to the width of the animal’s body ; from be- 
ing connected with the nerves of the lips, 
they indicate through the nicest feeling any 
obstacle which may present itself to the 
passage of his body ; they prevent the rus- 
tle of leaves and boughs, which would give 
warning to his prey if he were to attempt 
to pass through too close a bush; and thus, 
in conjunction with the soft cushions of his 
feet, and the fur upon which he treads, (the 
retractile claws never coming in contact 
with the ground,) they enable him to steal 
towards his victim with a stillness greater 
even than that of the snake, who creeps 
along the grass and is not perceived till he 
is coiled round his prey. 


WHAT M. GUIZOT SAW AT LONDON. 


Wellington and Waterloo are the glory 
of the earth, and the glory of the sea are 
Nelson and Trafalgar. A column of stone, 
high as the column of the Place Vendéme, 
rises in the middle of Trafalgar-square, and 
on that column Admiral Nelson is stuck in 
the attitude of a bully, with the nose in 
the air, and the hat cocked aside. Nelson 
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on his column has two kings of England for 
satellites ; a king before, a king behind; 
Charles I. preceding him as an outrider, 
George IV. following him as a groom. The 
two monarchs also are uncovered, whilst 
Nelson has his hat on. Assuredly Nelson 
deserved the honors of Trafalgar-square, but 
what was the use of giving him that cortége 
and placing there two royal statues who 
look so piteously ? 


NATURAL WONDER. 


The talipot-tree, or fan-palm, bears a leaf 
large enough to cover twenty men; and yet 
will fold like a fan, and is then no bigger 
than a man’s arm. 





| 
\ 
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Diamond Dust. 


InrerEst speaks all languages, and acts 
all parts, even that of disinterestedness 
itself. 

HE that loses his conscience has nothing 
that is left worth keeping. 

Few things are necessary for the wants 
of this life, but it takes an infinite number 
to satisfy the demands of opinion. 

Liserauity consists less in giving much, 
than in giving wisely. 

Men and actions, like objects of sight, 
have their points of perspective, some must 
be seen at a distance. 








Chronicle uf the Week. 


Our last issue was dated upon one of 
those few days of Jubilee, which all the 
hurry and bustle of the American character, 
has not yet suffered to escape. The Twenty- 
second of February, a day ever to be 
memorable in American annals, opened 
gloomily, but by noon had lighted into as 
bright a sky, and as clear an horizon, and as 
soft an air, as belong to the balmiest days of 
full-born spring. The streets were thronged, 
and processions, speeches, and dinners passed 
off gayly and without confusion. 

Senator Foore of Mississippi was the ora- 
tor of the day: and the Hon. Mr. Evererr 
was one of the prominent speakers at the 
City dinner. 

Other than this celebration, nothing of 
especial interest has occurred in the town, | 
From Washington we have to record | 
the issue of a special proclamation by 
President Fitimore, with reference to a 
recent violation of the newly passed Fugitive 
Slave Law, in Boston. The tone of the 
message is temperate, and well conceived, 
and has been generally acceptable. 

The postage bill, and alterations of the 
tariff, are still in doubt. 

The journals record unusual gayety in the 
metropolitan cirgles. Among other visitors 
at Washington, is mentioned Mr. FituMors, 
senior, the father of the present incumbent 








of the presidential chair ; and it is remarked 


as somewhat singular, that this is the only 
President, with the exception of Jonn 
Qvincy Apams, who has ever been visited 
by his father, while in authority. 

The success of Mr. Cottins’ petition 
for an increase of pay upon his transatlantic 
mail contract, is, at best, very doubtful. 
The present amount paid for mail service 
between New York and Liverpool is 
$385,000; the new demand is for an addition 
of $200,000. The recent quick passage of the 





| steamer Baltic has tended to restore con- 


fidence in the capabilities of the new line. 
The time of her transit is set down at 
eleven days and a few hours—certainly a 
rapid passage for this season of the year. 
—— The long Court-Martial on Com- 
modore Jones, for illegal usage of the 
public moneys on the coast of California, 
has been brought to a close. The sentence, 
approved by the President, is five years 
suspension, and loss of pay during half of 
that time. 
The intelligence from England by 
the Baltic respects chiefly the newly opened 
session of Parliament, and the Queen’s 
speech on the occasion, As usual, nothing 
of importance lies in the speech, and it is 
admirably calculated to leave the public in 
ignorance as to what may be the action of 
the ministry on all the important questions. 
of the day. 
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The Crystal Palace with its descriptions, 
and conjectures as to the success of its 
exhibition, occupy half the space in the 
London Weeklies. It seems now probable 
that the prices for admission will vary with 
the days of the week. This will be done, if 
done at all, to meet the wishes of such as 
do not wish to be jostled by a crowd, 
or who wish to maintain exclusion by pay- 
ment of large prices. The proposal now 
under consideration of the committee of 
management, is to make the price for one 
day eight shillings, or about $1.75 ; for two 
other days of the week, four shillings ; and 
for the remaining two, (reserving one for 
cleansing, &c.,) one shilling. 

A London paper thus speaks of the re- 
spective contributions from the different 
countries, and of their disposition : 


“From the maps which we have seen, France 
will be far the largest contributor of any foreign 
country. Next to it will come the Zollverein and 
Austria; then Belgium. To these succeed Russia, 
Turkey, and Switzerland. Holland, its commercial 
importance considered, will occupy a very small 
space. The northern states of Germany not in- 
cluded in the Zollverein, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
the Brazils, and Mexico, have confined themselves 
within still narrower limits, and China, Arabia, 
and Persia have the smallest sections on the east 
side of the transept assigned to them. Of the 
British dependencies, the East Indies claim the 
lion’s share of room; and of the whole ground 
assigned to industrial products of the United King- 
dom, nearly one-half has been appropriated to 
machinery. As far as possible, the different na- 
tions have been arranged in a manner corre- 
sponding to their distances from the equator; the 
products of tropical climates being brought near- 
est to the transept, and those of colder regions 
being placed at the extremities of the building. 
While the exhibition lasts, the Crystal Palace will 
be treated by the Custom-house authorities as a 
bonded warehouse. The reception of articles will 
commence, it is believed, on the 10th of this 
month, and a large party of Sappers and Miners, 
intended to assist in this portion of the work, have 
already had quarters assigned to them in Kensing- 
ton Palace. 

“The position in the building which will be oc- 
cupied by each of the sections has now been fully 
determined upon. Of the four main divisions, it 
has been decided that Machinery shall occupy the 
north side, Raw Material and Produce the south 
side, and that the centre shall be reserved for 
Manufactures and the Fine Arts. Along the cen- 
tral passage to the west of the transept, a frontage 
upon each side of seven bays, or one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet, will be occupied by the produc- 
tions of the colonies. Adjoining the colonies, and 


upon the north side of the passage, will be articles 
included in the section of paper, printing, and 
bookbinding. By the side of these will be placed 
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furniture and upholstery decorations, paper hang- 
ings, and papier maché. Mauufactures in mineral 
substances, to be used for building and decora- 
tions, as in marble, slate, porphyries, cements, 
artificial stones, &c., are placed next in order. 
Manufactures in leather, skins, furs, and hair, oc- 
cupy the next position; and adjoining to them are 
the cotton manufactures; and to printed, dyed, 
woven, and felted fabrics, is allotted the space next 
to that of cotton. Crossing the western extremity, 
and retracing his steps upon the south side of the 
central passage, the visitor will arrive at the place 
allotted to mixed fabrics, and pass on to that as- 
signed to woollen and worsted manufactures—next 
to the space occupied by flax and hemp and the 
linen manufactures, which will be immediately 
opposite to those of cotton. Adjoining the linen 
manufactures will be articles of cutlery, edge tools, 
and surgical instruments, including locks and 
grates; and by the side of the latter will be dis- 
played glass, china, pottery, and ceramic goods, 
with the colonial products adjoining. Mining, 
quarrying, metallurgy, and mineral products will 
be placed along the southern passage, and the 
space between them and manufactures will be oc- 
cupied to a great extent by agricultural imple- 
ments. Jewellery, and the greater proportion of 
silks and velvets, with lace, embroidery, and other 
light and fancy wares, will be placed, as far as 
practicable, in the galleries. Such are the general 
features of the arrangements. Some matters of 
detail in connection with the allocation of the 
space yet remains to be carried out.” 


Some articles, it seems, from a recent de- 
cision of the committee are to be excluded 
from the exhibition. Among these are all 
malt and spirituous liquors, as well as wines. 
Cheese and butter also come under the con- 
demned list; also all explosive materials, 
such as powder, matches, saltpetre, dc. 

A glass decanter from a Paris manufac- 
tory, which will be on show, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“Not only shall we have a gigantic coal and 
other ponderous and large curiosities from En- 
gland, but we notice from France an enormous 
decanter ef cut crystal without a flaw. This won- 
derful thing is of such dimensions, that three per- 
sons of ordinary height may sit with ease inside 
and eat a succulent dinner on a round table a 
yard in diameter. A double ladder serves to bring 
people up and down of this decanter, which, if it 
have glasses to match, must also possess a larger 
person than the Spanish giant, or Mr. Carus Wil- 
son, to drink out of them. Lest this may seem 
to be a story, we hasten to state that this piece 
of glass has been manufactured at the glass foun- 
dry of the Rue St. Sebastien in Paris, that inter- 
nally its height from the base to the shoulder is 
three yards, and the circumference at the paunch 
nine yards. The stopper weighs forty pounds, and 
the whole decanter twelve hundred weight, and it 
is capable of containing no less than eight hecto- 
litres and a half of wine. Some curious experi- 
ments have been made with the voice inside this 
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glass receptacle ; the effect of a song on the peo- | 


ple outside is described as something unearthly.” 


In France, matters are much in the same 
state reported by the last arrival. The Pres- 
ident, made bold perhaps by his success in 
his tilt with Cuanecarnier, and the Assem- 
bly, has asked a still further increase of his 
pay. The advance asked for is one million 
eight hundred thousand francs, which add- 
ed to the amount already under the Presi- 
dent’s control, makes up the very respecta- 
ble Republican income of three millions of 
francs, or about $600,000. 

M. Gartiarpvet, the well-informed corre- 

spondent of the Courrier, speaks foreboding- 
ly of the aspect of affairs, and apprehends 
trouble growing out of the new and extrav- 
agant demands of Napotgoy. The gayeties 
at the Elysées are however unabated; and 
the President is among the most indefatiga- 
ble of the waltzers. 
The Duc pr Borpgavx is reported as 
being in very bad health, and his recovery is 
considered doubtful. Should he be taken 
away, the wishes of the monarchists in 
France would in all probability centre upon 
some member of the Orleans family. 

—— A terrible murder, not unlike in its 
details to that of Mr. Apams, some years 
since in New York, has lately come to light 
in Paris. We copy the following account 
of it from a British paper :— 





“ Somewhere about the end of January last, M. 
Desfontaines, manufacturer of bronzes, Rue Honore, 
422, in Paris, was obliged to dismiss his man-servant 
for misconduct, and he applied to one of the bu- 
reaux de placement (register-office for servants) for 
another. The bureau sent a young man of about 
twenty-four, who produced excellent certificates, 
and was at once admitted. Early in the morning of 
the 13th the new servant, who had then been about 
a fortnight in the place, went to the corner of the 
Rue Royale, and bargained with two commissioners 
to convey three trunks, containing, he said, goods 
and patterns, to the Centre Railway, Boulevard de 
PHopital. He then took the men to the house; 
and, having told the concierge that his master had 
already left for the railway station, that he was 
about to join him, and that they should be absent 
several days, he helped the commissioners to put 
the trunks, which were very heavy, into a hand- 
cart, and saw them leave. He afterward went away 
himself, 

“The neighbors were greatly surprised to see the 
shop of M. Desfontaines closed on the next and 
following days; but, to their inquiries, the con- 
cierge said that he had gone with his servant on a 
journey which was to last several days. As, how- 
ever, he had not spoken of this journey either to his 
relations or most intimate friends, and as, more- 
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over, his business required his presence, some 
alarm was felt, and a communication was made 
to the Commissary of Police. An application was 
even made to the prefect to cause an investigation. 
Things were in this state when, three or four days 
ago, the prefect of the department of the Indre 
informed the Minister of the Interior that a horribly- 
mutilated corpse had been found in the railway- 
station at Chateauroux, in a trunk which had been 
sent from Paris. This trunk bore the address, 
‘Moreau, watchmaker, at Chateauroux ; but no 
watchmaker of that name resided, or ever had 
resided, in the town. The trunk had been opened 
in consequence of a strong smeli which issued 
from it. As soon as this intelligence reached the 
prefecture of police, the recent declaration respect- 
ing the disappearance of M. Desfontaines was called 
to mind, and orders were given to send up the 
trunk and the body to Paris. 

“ Inquiries having been made as to when and by 
whom the box was sent from Paris, it was ascer- 
tained that on the 13th three trunks had been 
taken to the station by two commissioners, that 
one, resembling a lady’s travelling trunk, covered 
with oil cloth and weighing 190 kilogrammes, had 
been sent separately to Chateauroux, whilst the 
other two, which were more solid, larger and 
heavier, had been taken by the owner to Bourges, 
and he had paid extra for them, as they exceeded 
the weight of luggage allowed to each passenger. 
The trunk arrived in Paris on Friday morning by 
the 5 o’clock train, and it so happened that the two 
commissioners who had conveyed it to the station 
arrived at the same time with the luggage of a 
person about to leave. They and the trunk were 
sent to the prefecture of police, and a judicial 
investigation was forthwith commenced. The 
trunk, or rather box, was fastened with a padlock, 
and bound round with cords. 

“The judicial authorities of the Indre had placed 
their seals on these cords. The address, ‘ M. Mo- 
reau, watchmaker, at Chateauroux,’ was written in 
a bad hand, on acommon piece of paper, and stuck 
on the box with wafers. As the box was rather 
small, the murderer had cut the body into pieces, 
and had deposited first the trunk, then the legs, 
and then the arms and the head. M. Desfontaines 
was a strong and courageous man, and the mur- 
derer must have killed him as he was asleep. It is 
supposed that, after the commission of the crime, 
the murderer possessed himself of every thing of 
value in the shop and apartment, and packed the 
property in the two trunks. The apartment and 
shop have not yet been entered by the authorities. 
Telegraphic dispatches were sent to the frontiers 
to arrest the domestic. He was afterward arrested 
at Paris, and has confessed the crime.” 

—— A magnificent museum of antiqui- 
ties, sculpture and painting, which has been 
in the course of building at St. Petersburgh, 
during the last eleven years, has just been 
completed, and will be formally inaugura- 
ted in the course of the coming spring. The 
roof is of iron, covered with ornaments in 
copper, which sparkle in the rays of the sun. 
The walls are marble. The ground pave- 
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ments are in mosaic; and round the: inte- 
rior grand court runs a peristyle composed 
of one hundred and eighty-two monolith 
Corinthian columns, respectively of marble 
or of granite, 

A Cremona paper states that a very 
splendid picture, by RarraEtix, has been 
discovered. It represents the Virgin ador- 
ing the Infant Jesus,—St. Joseph standing 
at a distance. In a corner of the picture is 
the monogram §. R. U. 

—— The famous picture of Wasuineton, 

by Lxvrze, which came so near destruction 
by fire a short time since, has, we learn, 
been purchased by the Paris house of Gov- 
pit, Visert & Co. It is to be exhibited in 
this country. 
Intelligence from California confirms 
the reports of new gold deposits upon the 
sea-shores. The morals of the cities are rep- 
resented to be in a very sad condition. Yet, 
per contra, we have this statement and ap- 
peal at the hands of an intelligent corre- 
spondent of the Tribune :— 

“Good substantial books are in request, and of 
these unluckily but too few can yet be found. The 
few hoarded in private collections, or stowed away 
in the lumber of passengers’ boxes and chests, are 
carefully sought out and conned with earnest at- 
tention. Like the period of gaming and shame- 
less debauchery, the desire of honest pursuits and 
lawful love has succeeded the surfeit induced by 
previous excesses. Will not the scores of wealthy 
publishers in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
send hither small ventures of the choicest wares— 
we want no others—to gratify the cravings of this 
highly intelligent community? We wait only the 


completion of the Isthmus Railroad to know the 
answer which this question must receive.” 











A writer for the same paper, dating 
at Toronto, communicates the following 
facts :-— 


“ The Falls of Niagara have again receded, through 
another break-down of the ledge of rocks over which 
the stream runs, on Friday last. This is the second 
tumble down of rock there this winter ; and if it is 
considerable in extent, and shall be followed by a 
few more such launches, people now alive may see 
these celebrated Falls converted into a rapid, or a 
succession of rapids, and Lake Erie lowered there- 
by several feet. 

“The ledge of rock at the Falls, extends about a 
quarter of a mile back from the cataract—beyond 
that, the Niagara is said to be a hundred feet deep, 
or even deeper; when, therefore, the great Fall 
reaches that deep water, there will only be a rapid. 
At Black Rock, to the best of my recollection, the 
river is usually about twelve feet deep, flowing 
over a ledge of rocks. Were the Falls to be suc- 
ceeded by a rapid below Chippewa, the waters of 
Lake Erie would flow perhaps five times as swift 
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as they do now at Black Rock, and thus lower the 
lake, much to the astonishment of the dwellers at 
Erie, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Sandusky.” 





Galignani’s Messenger announces the 
death of the Rev. Joun D. Ocrmsy, D. D. 
Professor in the General Theological Sem- 
inary of the Episcopal Church in this 
country. 

Mrs. Farnuam writing from the 
Pacific Coast, two days ride south of San 
Francisco, thus speaks of the region about 
her :— 





“It is very heavily timbered, and beautifully 
watered with clear living streams running through 
valleys of the most fertile soil, on which delicious 
vegetables grow ten months of the year. The re- 
gion is especially famed for potatoes, which be- 
come almost a fruit here. The farm I live on is 
charmingly situated about a mile from the old Mis- 
sion, and two from the beach, on which a tremen- 
dous surf breaks and thunders day and night. 
From my house ‘La Libertad,’ I look over the 
coast table and range of mountains, the hills of 
Monterey, and the bay, and a near landscape ex- 
quisitely diversified by plain and wood, hill und 
valley, and almost every shade that herbage and 
foliage, in a country without frost, can show. The 
rainy season is about a month old, and the earth as 
green as it is at home in June. Another month 
will pile it with clover, and less than another, varie- 
gate it with an inconceivable variety of the most 
exquisite flowers. This is the land of flowers as 
well as of gold. Our prairies are quite insignifi- 
cant in their floral shows, compared to it. The 
country and climate are faultless—except in the 
lack of showers through the dry months. Nearly 
every thing one can desire may be grown upon 
one’s own farm.” 


—— We take the liberty of quoting from 
Mr. Crarx’s most agreeable “ Gossip” of the 
Knickerbocker, the following happy instance 
of adaptation in both verse and thought. 


“A metropolitan friend, who too seldom takes 
up his pen, has written and sent us a concluding 
verse of ‘ John Anderson, my Jo,’ which, with per- 
haps one exception, is as fine a verse as any which 
that beautiful and renowned poem contains. It 
appears to add a finish, a completeness to the 
whole, which now it seems to have required. We 
give the added verse in its proper connection: 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, JoHN, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, Joun, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But noo you’re turning auld, Joun, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
Joun ANDERSON, my jo! 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, JoHN, 
We’ve seen our bairns’ bairns, 
And yet, my dear Joun ANDERSON, 
V’m happy in your airms ; 
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And sae are ye in mine, Joun, 
I’m sure you'll ne’er say no, 

Though the days are gane that we ha’e seen, 
Joun ANDERSON, my jo! 


‘JoHN ANDERSON, my jo, JOHN, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, Joun, 
We’ve had wi’ ain anither: 

Now we maun totter down, JoHN, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
Joun ANDERSON, my jo! 


‘Joun ANDERSON, my jo, JoHN, 

When we hae slept thegither 

The sleep that a’ maun sleep, Joun, 
We'll wake wi’ ain anither ; 

And in that better warld, Joun, 
Nae sorrow shall we know, 

Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
Jonn ANDERSON, my jo!” 


THE BOOK WORLD. 


Among the new publications of the day 
may be mentioned foremost, the Lavengro 
of Mr. Gro. Borrow. This work has been 
long looked for with interest; and none 
who have been delighted with the “ Bible in 
Spain,” could fail to seize upon it with avid- 
ity. It is full of boldness, genius, and quaint- 
nesses ; yet it is not to our mind, so well writ- 
tena book as the “ Bible in Spain.” Its quaint- 
nesses are more frequent, and less natural. 
Its force is more worked, and less impulsive. 
Its genius is more refined, and less free. 
Yet it isa work whose originality, to say 
nothing of the author’s reputation, will 
carry it into every quarter. Mr. Borrow 
is a great admirer of Dr For, and of Sterne. 
There are frequent traces in the volume of 
the force and extent of this admiration ; but 
he is no littérateur in the common and vul- 
gar sense of that word. He is a full-souled, 
hearty, head-strong, self-willed, strong- 
minded Englishman :—acknowledging no 
cant or formulas, either in letters or morals, 
but speaking outright whatever he chooses 
to speak, and after his own way of speaking. 

There are two editions of this book ; one 
by Mr. Purnam, the other by the Messrs. 
Harpers. The first was issued in virtue 
of an arrangement of two years’ standing, 
with the English publishers: the second 
was issued in virtue of the lax state of our 
laws of publication, which could not pro- 
tect Mr. Purnam in his purchase. 

A letter altercation is published contain- 
ing two polite notes of Mr. Putnam, and one 
short and curt one from the Messrs. Harpers. 
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——Asatirical poem by Moruey Manners, 

Esquire, has made its appearance the past 
week. It speaks commendingly of Mr. 
MarrueEws, and in terms of disparagement 
of Messrs Witiis and Lonerettow. 
A new volume has appeared of Hi- 
pretu’s “ History of the United States.” It 
is as honest, dry, thorough, and full, as those 
that have preceded it. Some sketches we 
copy from it into our present number. 

—— Poussin’s work on the United States, * 
which was published two years ago in 
France, has been recently translated by an 
officer of our Navy, and is published by a 
Philadelphia house, in their usual neat style 
of publication. 

—— The humorous series of books com- 
menced by Carey & Harr is continued. 
The pretty lithographic covers, peculiar to 
the Philadelphia publishers, would alone 
make even less witty books attractive. 
Figaro is the title of an exceedingly 
smart, gossiping, lively little weekly, devo- 
ted to the amusements of the town. It 
seems to be rounding, by virtue of its illus- 
trations, into a sort of Punch. 

Among English new books may be 
noted a new novel by a Mrs. Hussack, who 
is a niece of the celebrated Miss Austen :— 
“Excursions in New South Wales,” by 
Lieut. Hupson :—“ A voyage to China,” by 
Dr. BerncastLe :—“ Ryan’s adventures in 
California :”—the “Forty-Five,” by Lorp 
Mauon :—“ Rambles beyond Railways,” by 
Wixie Cotiiys. 

Mr. BentLEy announces a new novel 
shortly to appear, by Sm Epwarp Butwer 
Lyrron. 

— The Edinburgh Review for January 
has a strong article upon “Alton Locke” 
and Socialism, a review of Lorp CAMPBELL’s 
“Chief Justices,” and a Papal article. The 
London Quarterly reviews Dr. Souruey’s 
life at considerable length. The North 
British Review has noticeable articles on 
the Papal question, on “ Alton Locke,” and 
on Sir Caries Lyett’s travels in Amer- 
ica. 

—— It is stated in some English papers, 
that Sir Rost. Peet left an autobiography, 
the publication of which is postponed from 
motives of delicacy. 

Mrs. Suettey, the widow of the 
poet, is dead. She was the daughter of 
Wiiuiam Gopwin and Mary Wotsrencrart. 























